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THE  SERIES 


The  pamphlets  in  this  series  are  composed,  in  the  main,  of 
selections  from  the  published  work  of  Socialist  writers,  mostly 
of  the  present  day.  In  some  of  them,  particularly  "Socialist 
Documents"  and  "Socialism  and  Government,"  the  writings  used 
are  mainly  of  collective,  rather  than  individual  authorship; 
while  the  Historical  Sketch  is  the  composition  of  the  editor. 

To  the  selections  given,  the  editor  has  added  explanatory 
and  connecting  paragraphs,  welding  the  fragments  into  a  co- 
herent whole.  The  aim  is  the  massing  together  in  concise  and 
systematic  form,  of  what  has  been  most  clearly  and  pertinently 
said,  either  by  individual  Socialist  writers  or  by  committees 
speaking  for  the  party  as  a  whole,  on  all  of  the  main  phases  of 
Socialism. 
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PREFACE 

Though  this  pamphlet  traverses  some  of  the  same 
ground  as  that  covered  in  No.  I,  "The  Elements  of  Social- 
ism," the  treatment  is  more  specific  and  detailed.  What  is 
intended  herein  is  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  four 
fundamental  positions  of  Marxian  Socialism : 

1.  The  economic  interpretation  of  the  evolution  of 
society. 

2.  The  struggle  between  classes,  which  in  the  present 
period  is  mainly  a  struggle  between  the  class  of  capitalists, 
or  owners  of  the  means  of  production,  and  the  class  of 
proletarians,  or  wage-laborers  employed  in  production. 

3.  The  theory  of  surplus  value,  by  which  the  capitalist 
class  is  declared  to  accumulate  its  wealth  from  underpaid 
and  overworked  labor. 

4.  The  theory  that  capitalism  develops  within  itself 
antagonistic  forces  which  assure  its  dissolution  and  the 
transformation  of  society  into  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 

For  the  inclusion  of  one  of  my  own  writings  (the  chap- 
ter on  "The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History")  in  this 
collection,  I  may  prolTer  the  excuse  that  while  there  are 
other  expositions  more  learned  and  more  comprehensive,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  another  which  gives  within  mod- 
erate space  a  synoptic  view  of  the  general  subject. 

W.  J.  G. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIALISM 

INTRODUCTION. 

"Modern  Socialism  is,  in  its  essence,"  says  Friedrich  Engels 
in  his  "Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific,"  "the  direct  product 
of  the  recognition,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  class  antagonisms  ex- 
isting in  the  society  of  today  between  proprietors  and  non-pro- 
prietors, between  capitalists  and  wage  workers;  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  anarchy  existing  in  production.  But,  in  its  theo- 
retical form,  modern  Socialism  originally  appears  ostensibly 
as  a  more  logical  extension  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
great  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Like  every 
new  theory,  modern  Socialism  had  at  first  to  connect  itself  with 
the  intellectual  stock  in  trade  ready  to  its  hand,  however  deeply 
its  roots  lay  in  material  economic  facts."  He  follows  this  open- 
ing statement  with  a  review  of  the  proposals  of  the  Utopians 
and  of  the  changes  in  philosophical  speculation  coincident 
with  the  rise  of  the  bourgeois  class.    Then  he  continues: 

The  perception  of  the  fundamental  contradiction  in 
German  idealism  led  necessarily  back  to  materialism,  but 
nota  bene,  not  to  the  simply  metaphysical,  exclusively 
mechanical  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Old 
materialism  looked  upon  all  previous  history  as  a  crude 
heap  of  irrationality  and  violence;  modern  materialism 
sees  in  it  the  process  of  evolution  of  humanity,  and  aims 
at  discovering  the  laws  thereof.  With  the  French  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  even  with  Hegel,  the  conception 
obtained  of  Nature,  as  a  whole,  moving  in  narrow  circles, 
and  forever  immutable,  with  its  eternal  celestial  bodies, 
as  Newton,  and  unalterable  organic  species,  as  Linnaeus, 
taught.  Modern  materialism  embraces  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  natural  science,  according  to  which  Nature 
also  has  its  history  in  time,  the  celestial  bodies,  like  the 
organic  species  that  under  favorable  conditions  people 
them,  being  born  and  perishing.  And  even  if  Nature,  as 
a  whole,  must  still  be  said  to  move  in  recurrent  cycles, 
these  cycles  assume  infinitely  larger  dimensions.  In  both 
aspects  modern  materialism  is  essentially  dialectic,  and 
no  longer  requires  the  assistance  of  that  sort  of  philoso- 
phy which,  queen-like,  pretended  to  rule  the  remaining 
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mob  of  sciences.  As  soon  as  each  special  science  is  bound 
to  make  clear  its  position  in  the  great  totality  of  things 
and  of  our  knowledge  of  things,  a  special  science  dealing 
with  this  totality  is  superfluous  or  unnecessary.  That 
which  still  survives  of  all  earlier  philosophy  is  the 
science  of  thought  and  its  laws — formal  logic  and  dia- 
lectics. Everything  else  is  subsumed  in  the  positive 
science  of  Nature  and  history. 

BEGINNINGS   OF   WORKING   CLASS   RESISTANCE 

Whilst,  however,  the  revolution  in  the  conception  of 
Nature  could  only  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  corre- 
sponding positive  materials  furnished  by  research,  al- 
ready much  earlier  certain  historical  facts  had  occurred 
which  led  to  a  decisive  change  in  the  conception  of  his- 
tory. In  1831,  the  first  working  class  rising  took  place  in 
Lyons;  between  1838  and  1842,  the  first  national  work- 
ing class  movement,  that  of  the  English  Chartists, 
reached  its  height.  The  class  struggle  between  prole- 
tariat and  bourgeoisie  came  to  the  front  in  the  history  of 
the  most  advanced  countries  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to 
the  development,  upon  the  one  hand,  of  modern  industry, 
upon  the  other,  of  the  newly  acquired  political  suprem- 
acy of  the  bourgeoisie.  Facts  more  and  more  strenuously 
gave  the  lie  to  the  teachings  of  bourgeois  economy  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor,  as  to 
the  universal  harmony  and  universal  prosperity  that 
would  be  the  consequence  of  unbridled  competition. 

All  these  things  could  no  longer  be  ignored,  any  more 
than  the  French  and  English  Socialism,  which  was  their 
theoretical,  though  very  imperfect,  expression.  But  the 
old  idealist  conception  of  history,  which  was  not  yet  dis- 
lodged, knew  nothing  of  class  struggles  based  upon  eco- 
nomic interests,  knew  nothing  of  economic  interests;  pro- 
duction and  all  economic  relations  appeared  in  it  only  as 
incidental,  subordinate  elements  in  the  "history  of  civiliza- 
tion." 
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NEW    INTERPRETATION    NECESSARY. 

The  new  facts  made  imperative  a  new  examination 
of  all  past  history.  Then  it  was  seen  that  all  past  his- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  its  primitive  stages,  was  the 
history  of  class  struggles;  that  these  warring  classes  of 
society  are  always  the  products  of  the  modes  of  produc- 
tion and  of  exchange — in  a  word,  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  their  time;  that  the  economic  structure  of  society 
always  furnishes  the  real  basis,  starting  from  which  we 
can  alone  work  out  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  whole 
superstructure  of  juridical  and  political  institutions  as 
well  as  of  the  religious,  philosophical  and  other  ideas  of 
a  given  historical  period.  Hegel  had  freed  history  from 
metaphysics — he  had  made  it  dialectic;  but  his  concep- 
tion of  history  was  essentially  idealistic.  But  now  ideal- 
ism was  driven  from  its  last  refuge,  the  philosophy  of 
history;  now  a  materialistic  treatment  of  history  was 
propounded,  and  a  method  found  of  explaining  man's 
"knowing"  by  his  "being,"  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  his 
"being"  by  his  "knowing." 

From  that  time  forward  Socialism  was  no  longer  an 
accidental  discovery  of  this  or  that  ingenious  brain,  but 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  two  his- 
torically developed  classes — the  proletariat  and  the  bour- 
geoisie. Its  task  was  no  longer  to  manufacture  a  system 
of  society  as  perfect  as  possible,  but  to  examine  the  his- 
torico-economic  succession  of  events  from  which  these 
classes  and  their  antagonism  had  of  necessity  sprung, 
and  to  discover  in  the  economic  conditions  thus  created 
the  means  of  ending  the  conflict.  But  the  Socialism  of 
earlier  days  was  as  incompatible  with  this  materialistic 
conception  as  the  conception  of  Nature  of  the  French 
materialists  was  with  dialectics  and  modern  natural 
science.  The  Socialism  of  earlier  days  certainly  criticised 
the  existing  capitalistic  mode  of  production  and  its  con- 
sequences.    But  it  could  not  explain  them,  and,  therefore, 
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could  not  get  the  mastery  of  them.     It  could  only  simply 
reject  them  as  bad. 

MARX'S  TWO  GREAT  DISCOVERIES. 

The  more  strongly  this  earlier  Socialism  denounced 
the  exploitation  of  the  working  class,  inevitable  under 
capitalism,  the  less  able  was  it  clearly  to  show  in  what 
this  exploitation  consisted  and  how  it  arose.  But  for 
this  it  was  necessary — (1)  to  present  the  capitalistic 
method  of  production  in  its  historical  connection  and  its 
inevitable  downfall ;  and  (2)  to  lay  bare  its  essential  char- 
acter, which  was  still  a  secret.  This  was  done  by  the  dis- 
covery of  surplus  value.  It  was  shown  that  the  appro- 
priation of  unpaid  labor  is  the  basis  of  the  capitalist 
mode  of  production  and  of  the  exploitation  of  the  worker 
that  occurs  under  it;  that  even  if  the  capitalist  buysthe 
labor-power  of  his  laborer  at  its  full  value  as  a  commodity 
on  the  market,  he  yet  extracts  more  value  from  it  than 
he  paid  for;  and  that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  this  sur- 
plus value  forms  those  sums  of  value  from  which  are 
heaped  up  the  constantly  increasing  masses  of  capital  in 
the  hands  of  the  possessing  classes.  The  genesis  of  capi- 
talist production  and  the  production  of  capital  were  both 
explained. 

These  two  great  discoveries,  the  materialistic  con- 
ception of  history  and  the  revelation  of  the  secret  of  capi- 
talistic production  through  surplus  value,  we  owe  to  Marx. 
With  these  discoveries  Socialism  became  a  science.  The 
next  thing  was  to  work  out  all  its  details  and  relations,* 


""Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific"  (Charles  H.  Kerr  edition), 
pp.  87-93. 
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I. 
THE    ECONOMIC    INTERPRETATION    OF    HISTORY. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  THEORY. 

BY  W.  J.  GHENT. 

The  doctrine  that  the  prevailing  mode  of  production 
and  exchange  is  the  main  determining  factor  in  human 
affairs  is  known  as  "the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory." This  doctrine  was  formulated  by  Karl  Marx,  who 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  even  by  those  who  do  not 
accept  all  of  his  social  beliefs,  as  one  of  the  really  great 
geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Marx  chose  an  un- 
fortunate name  for  the  doctrine;  he  called  it  "the  materi- 
alist conception  of  history";  and  most  of  his  militant  fol- 
lowers continue  so  to  speak  of  it.  The  name  is  unfortu- 
nate in  that  it  seems  to  ally  the  doctrine  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  materialism,  the  doctrine  "that  matter  is  the  only 
substance,  and  that  matter  and  its  motions  constitute  the 
universe."  Marx's  doctrine  has,  however,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  claims  of  philosophic  materialism  as  against  those 
of  monism  or  of  theism.  It  is  historic  materialism  as  op- 
posed to  historic  idealism,  the  latter  being  the  interpre- 
tation of  historic  phenomena  as  the  work  of  great  minds 
and  powerful  individualities,  and  carrying  with  it  an 
exaggerated  hero-worship.  Historic  materialism  is  con- 
cerned with  the  play  of  causes  and  effects  among  social 
phenomena,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the 
primary  cause  of  the  cosmic  process.  Theists,  monists, 
agnostics  and  materialists  may  thus,  in  considering  it, 
meet  uporx  common  ground. 

ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  THE  BASIS. 

The  economic  interpretation  of  history  is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  in  the  mat- 
ter of  making  a  living  are  the  main  underlying  causes 
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of  men's  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  their  notions  of 
right,  propriety  and  legality,  their  institutions  of  society 
and  government,  their  wars  and  revolutions.  Under  the 
stress  of  the  economic  motive  men  seek  to  satisfy  their 
needs;  and  to  do  this,  throughout  the  period  of  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property,  they  have  had  to  compete  with 
one  another.  In  its  last  analysis  the  struggle  is  one  of 
individual  against  individual.  But  since  in  all  times  the 
individual  has  recognized  or  sensed  his  own  weakness  in 
the  struggle  against  other  men  and  against  nature,  he 
has  had  to  make  common  cause  with  his  fellows  of  like 
seeds  and  aims.  The  history  of  mankind  is  thus  resolved 
into  a  series  of  group  struggles,  including,  in  the  main, 
tribal  and  racial  conflicts  as  well,  growing  out  of  the 
desire  for  economic  advantage.  With  the  development 
of  industry  from  its  primitive  or  barbaric  forms,  these 
groups  evolved  into  economic  classes,  striving  to  obtain, 
or  when  obtained  to  hold,  the  prevailing  form  of  Avealth 
or  capital  and  the  political  mastery  which  insured  its 
retention.  Petty  groups,  of  varying  interests,  have  per- 
sisted within  the  several  classes,  but  the  determining  strug- 
gle throughout  history  has  continued  along  class  lines. 

FRIEDRICH   ENGELS'   STATEMENT. 

Expressed  in  the  words  of  Friedrich  Engels,  the  friend 
of  Marx  and  his  collaborator  in  "The  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party"  of  1848,  the  doctrine  is: 

That  in  every  historical  epoch,  the  prevailing  mode  of 
economic  production  and  exchange,  and  the  social  organization 
necessarily  following  from  it,  form  the  basis  upon  which  is  built 
up,  and  from  which  alone  can  be  explained,  the  political  and 
intellectual  history  of  that  epoch;  that  consequently  the  whole 
kistory  of  mankind  (since  the  dissolution  of  primitive  tribal 
society,  holding  land  in  common  ownership)  has  been  a  history 
of  class  struggles,  contests  between  exploiting  and  exploited, 
ruling  and  oppressed  classes. 

Since  from  the  beginning  of  human  life,  in  all  but 
the  garden  spots  of  the  earth,  men  have  had  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  waking  time  and  their  energy  in 
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securing  food,  warmth  and  clothing,  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  methods  they  have  had  to  employ  in  this 
urgent  pursuit  have  prompted,  more  than  anything  else, 
their  habits  of  acting,  feeling  and  thinking  on  all  sub- 
jects, have  determined  in  great  measure  the  form  of  their 
institutions,  and  arrayed  mankind  in  conflicting  divisions. 

CONSCIOUSNESS   OF  MOTIVES   OFTEN   VAGUE. 

It  is  not  contended  that  men  are  always,  or  even  gen- 
erally, conscious  of  the  economic  motive  that  impels  them. 
Far  less  is  it  to  be  contended  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
influence  laid  upon  the  exercise  of  that  motive  by  the 
prevailing  economic  environment.  The  consciousness  of 
their  motives  is  often  but  dim  and  vague,  and  that  motive 
which  they  believe  dominant  a  mere  illusion.  When  one 
reflects  upon  the  undetermined  centuries  during  which 
mankind  was  the  dupe  of  myth  and  superstition,  reading 
its  aims  in  the  light  of  the  imagined  promise  of  some 
tribal  god,  or  the  imagined  frown  of  some  tribal  demon, 
he  must  realize  how  idle  it  would  be  to  accept  the  usually 
declared  motives  for  any  given  action.  When  barbarians, 
like  the  Jews  of  the  Mosaic  age,  battled  for  the  flocks  and 
fields  of  their  neighbors,  they  clothed  their  purpose  in 
the  veil  of  a  divine  mission  under  a  divine  order.  The 
more  prosaic  Romans  partly  realized  the  economic  basis 
of  the  motives  for  their  antagonism  to  Carthage;  but 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  when  the  cloud  of  supersti- 
tion again  lay  heavily  upon  men's  minds,  the  motives  to 
which  the  workers  and  warriors  ascribed  their  deeds, 
and  which  the  chroniclers  attributed  to  them,  were  in 
most  cases  mere  imaginings.  .   .   . 

THE  FOGLAND  OF  ILLUSION. 

To  this  day  men  give  themselves  up  to  wounds  and 
death  in  the  struggle  for  foreign  markets,  under  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  impelled  by  patriotism  or  religion. 
Ministers,  under  the  delusion  that  they  are  interpreting 
the  ethics  of  Jesus,  but  actually  prompted  by  the  direct 
economic  pressure  of  conformity  to  the  views  of  their 
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rich  parishioners,  preach  a  doctrine  of  sanction  to  preda- 
tory wealth,  and  urge  acquiescence  upon  protesting  labor. 
Teachers,  economists,  in  their  search  for  truth,  too  often 
find  it  only  within  the  narrow  limits  which  are  prescribed 
by  endowments;  while  judges,  in  their  labor  of  interpret- 
ing the  constitution,  are  not  infrequently  brought  instead 
to  an  interpretation  of  the  wish  and  will  of  the  dominant 
economic  class.  Only  as  men  emerge  from  the  fogland  of  il- 
lusion do  they  become  more  clearly  conscious  of  the  real 
motives  which  impel  them  to  any  specific  course  of  action. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IDEAL. 

Nor  is  it  contended  that  the  economic  factor  is  the 
sole  element  in  shaping  history.  Neither  Marx  nor  Engels 
ever  made  such  a  claim.  "According  to  the  materialistic 
view  of  history,"  wrote  the  latter — 

the  factor  which  is,  in  last  instance,  decisive  in  history  is  the 
production  and  reproduction  of  actual  life.  More  than  this 
neither  Marx  nor  I  have  ever  asserted.  But  when  any  one  dis- 
torts this  so  as  to  read  that  the  economic  factor  is  the  sole 
element,  he  converts  the  statement  into  a  meaningless,  abstract, 
absurd  phrase.  The  economic  condition  is  the  basis,  but  the 
various  elements  of  the  superstructure — the  political  forms  of 
the  class  contests,  and  their  results,  the  constitutions,  the  legal 
forms,  and  also  all  the  reflexes  of  these  actual  contests  in  the 
brains  of  the  participants,  the  political,  legal,  philosophical 
theories,  the  religious  views — all  these  exert  an  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  historical  struggles,  and  in  many  in- 
stances determine  their  form. 

That  idealistic  or  spiritual  forces  are  a  part  of  the 
causation  in  many  of  our  acts  and  beliefs,  that  they  are 
apparently  the  entire  causation  in  other  acts  and  beliefs, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Instances  of  heroic  and  unselfish 
actions — that  is,  of  actions  prompted  by  ideals — crowd 
thickly  the  pages  of  history  in  all  periods,  in  peace  as 
well  as  war.  Nevertheless,  there  are  two  pertinent  facts 
not  to  be  lost  to  view.  First,  that  all  of  our  idealistic 
or  spiritual  conceptions  (apart  from  conceptions  of  the 
supernatural)  have  their  origin  in  past  or  present  social 
needs,   and  these   in  turn  have  their  base  in   economic 
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needs;  and,  second,  that  everywhere  and  always  the  eco- 
nomic environment  limits  the  range  and  effect  of  the 
spiritual  forces. 

THE  BASIS  OF  IDEALIST  FACTORS. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  sociologists  that  marriage 
(using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense)  had  its  origin  in 
the  individualistic  accumulation  of  property;  and  thus 
the  most  sacred  sentiments  which  have  gradually  grown 
up  about  our  ideas  of  chastity  and  love  are  the  outcome 
of  the  desire  of  some  remote  savage  to  transmit  his  over- 
plus of  fishhooks  and  arrows  to  a  legitimate  heir.  Patri- 
otism, to  whatever  refinement  it  comes,  by  whatever  de- 
gree of  courage  or  completeness  of  renunciation  it  mani- 
fests itself,  is  an  outgrowth  of  primitive  savage  instincts 
making  for  the  preservation  of  the  family  or  the  group. 
Our  notions  of  justice,  our  feelings  of  consideration  for 
others,  have  a  like  humble  origin,  and  they  appear,  as  the 
plants  appear,  only  in  soil  favorable  to  their  growth. 

All  of  our  idealistic  conceptions  and  their  resultant 
acts  are  limited  by  our  economic  surroundings.  "Men  are 
what  conditions  make  them,"  writes  Professor  Seligman, 
"and  ethical  ideals  are  not  exempt  from  the  same  inexorable 
law  of  environment."  No  Raphael  or  Shelley  appears 
among  the  Esquimaux,  no  John  Howard  among  the 
Apaches.  A  religion  like  Christianity  becomes  one  thing  in 
feudal  England,  quite  another  thing  in  capitalistic  England ; 
during  the  same  period  it  takes  one  form  in  abolitionist  New 
Hampshire  and  a  vastly  different  form  in  slave-holding 
South  Carolina.  No  sentiments  of  universal  brotherhood 
arise  spontaneously  in  a  working  community  threatened 
with  Asiatic  cheap  labor;  no  collectivist  ideals  are  voiced 
among  the  congregations  of  churches  endowed  by  dukes  of 
the  oil  realm  or  earls  of  the  tobacco  fields. 

IDEALISM  LIMITED  BY  ENVIRONMENT. 

Ideals  do  indubitably  influence  and  prompt  the  actions 
of  men,   both    individually   and    in   the   mass.     But   their 
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power  is  limited  first,  by  the  receptivity  of  the  mass  or  the 
individual,  and  second  by  the  prevailing  economic  obstacles. 
Ideals  act  as  stimuli  or  excitants  upon  stored-up  feelings 
and  convictions;  and  these  feelings  and  convictions  are — 
like  the  ideals  themselves,  except  that  they  are  nearer  to 
the  core  of  men's  lives — a  product  of  the  social  life,  with 
its  economic  base.  Where  there  are  no  stores  of  responsive 
feeling,  the  appeal  of  the  ideal  is  impotent  and  vain;  and 
it  is  equally  impotent  and  vain,  except  in  rare  cases,  where 
the  economic  structure  and  processes  are  such  that  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  ideal  would  involve  material  loss  or 
pain.   .    .    . 

The  ideal,  though  it  has  its  influence  upon  belief  and 
action,  is  everywhere  limited  by  the  social,  and  funda- 
mentally by  the  economic,  environment.  Whatever  may  be 
our  vague  inclinations,  our  nebulous  aspirations,  toward  a 
universal  moral  law,  the  stern  necessity  imposed  by  the 
economic  process  determines  and  fixes  our  practical  ethics 
and  controls  our  actions.  So,  and  so  only,  is  the  ideal  a 
factor;  and  so  only  does  it  qualify  the  economic  force,  con- 
ditioned by  its  environment,  as  the  sole  factor  in  deter- 
mining human  affairs. 

ECONOMIC  ELEMENT  THE  CHIEF  DETERMINANT. 

But  though  not  the  sole  factor,  the  economic  element 
is  the  chief  determining  factor.  The  economic  force  is  the 
fundamental  prompter  of  our  actions ;  "its  basal  character," 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Stuckenberg,  "can  be  ignored 
only  by  ignorance  or  by  a  false  spiritualism  which  itself 
depends  on  economics  for  existence."  And  as  the  economic 
force  is  the  mainspring  of  action,  so  the  economic  environ- 
ment— that  is,  the  prevailing  mode  of  production  and  ex- 
change— is  the  closely  enveloping  medium  which  conditions 
all  activity,  bodily  and  mental.  It  is  this  fundamental  and 
inevitable  relation  of  economics  to  life  which  makes  the 
economic  force  and  its  environment  so  mighty  a  factor  in 
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determining   our  actions,   in   moulding   our  thoughts   and 
ideals  and  in  forming  our  institutions.   .    .    . 

CLASS  INTERESTS  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Constitutions,  laws,  juridical  institutions,  reveal  quite 
as  close  dependence  upon  economic  conditions  as  do  wars, 
treaties  and  the  conflict  of  political  parties.  As  the  Revo- 
lution expressed  a  resistance  to  economic  oppression,  so  the 
early  State  constitutions  reflected  the  economic  structure 
of  the  time.  Its  individualism,  its  freedom  of  contract 
among  political  equals,  its  dependent  labor  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  independent  ownership  on  the  other,  are  written 
large  in  those  organic  laws.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  idealistic 
principles  of  democracy,  brotherhood  and  equality  voiced  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  these  early  constitutions 
expressed  the  political  form  of  the  supposed  economic  needs 
of  the  ruling  tradesmen  and  planters.  Their  economic 
needs  clashed  with  their  democratic  ideals,  and  they  could 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  propertyless  men. 
"It  is  indeed  true,"  satirically  writes  Professer  McMaster, 
"that  all  governments  derived  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  yet  under  these  early  State  consti- 
tutions none  but  tax-paying,  property-owning  men  could 
give  that  consent  from  which  government  derives  its  just 
powers."  .   .  . 

ECONOMICS  AND  WAR. 

War,  which  we  are  prone  to  think  of  as  prompted  by 
innate  savagery,  or  by  false  ideals  of  courage  or  honor, 
is  found  to  be  generally  motived  by  economic  need.  It 
was  so  in  remote  times,  and  it  is  increasingly  so  in  modern 
times.  New^  readings,  in  the  light  of  modern  thought,  of 
such  standard  books  of  travels  as  the  journals  of  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  Daniel  Harmon  and  Lewis  and  Clark, 
show  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  economic  nature  of 
nearly  all  the  wars  of  the  Indians  of  the  northwest. 
Though   the   wretched   superstitions   connected   with   the 
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"blood  revenge"  bore  some  part  in  the  causes  of  these 
conflicts,  yet  the  desire  for  one  another's  property,  such 
as  horses  and  hunting  lands,  was  generally  dominant. 
Like  testimony  is  borne  by  other  travelers  regarding  the 
aborigines  of  Africa  and  Australia.  But  it  is  among 
civilized  men  of  the  last  tv^^o  centuries  that  this  cause 
becomes  almost  exclusive  as  an  inciter  of  war.  Markets 
must  be  had  for  the  increasing  production  of  goods;  and 
to  open  up  new  markets,  and  to  hold  them  from  other 
nations  with  goods  to  sell,  a  nation  must  be  hourly  ready 
to  do  battle.  There  was  scarcely  a  conflict  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  which  the  economic  cause  was  not  domi- 
nant. Though  the  Cuban  war  began  and  was  prosecuted 
in  an  outburst  of  humane  sentiment,  it  is  probable  that 
in  its  continuation,  for  the  holding  of  the  Philippines, 
economic  considerations  dominated  the  administration. 

ECONOMICS  AND  CLASS  ETHICS. 

That  morals  have  their  base  in  economic  conditions 
has  already  been  indicated;  but  a  further  word  is  needed 
regarding  purely  industrial  ethics.  The  prevailing  mode 
of  production  determines  in  large  part  what  is  moral  and 
what  immoral,  and  the  ruling  class  are  always  the  formu- 
laters  of  the  code.  The  workers,  out  of  the  direct  neces-r 
sities  of  their  working  life,  develop  an  ethic  of  their  own. 
The  sense  of  fellowship,  the  desire  to  be  helpful  and  to 
protect  one  another,  the  conviction  that  none  should  re- 
ceive incomes  without  work,  are  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble product  of  the  associative  work  of  masses  of  men 
under  like  conditions  of  employment.  And  in  so  far  as 
may  be,  allowing  for  all  the  adverse  factors  that  operate 
against  them,  the  lives  of  the  workers  are  lived  according 
to  these  ethics. 

But  the  ethical  concepts  of  any  particular  time  which 
are  taught  in  the  schools,  preached  from  the  pulpits, 
embodied  in  laws,  in  institutions  and  in  general  social 
customs,  are  never  those  of  the  slaves  or  serfs  or  prole- 
tarians, but  those  of  the  owners,  lords  or  employers.    The 
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class  origin  of  general  morality  is  maintained  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  a  man  who  perhaps  never  heard  of  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  history: 

Wherever  there  is  an  ascendant  class,  a  large  portion  of 
the  morality  emanates  from  its  class  interests  and  its  class 
feelings  of  superiority.  The  morality  between  Spartans  and 
helots,  between  planters  and  negroes,  between  princes  and  sub- 
jects, between  nobles  and  roturiers,  between  men  and  women, 
has  been  for  the  most  part  the  creation  of  these  class  interests 
and  feelings. 

THE  TWO  KINDS  OF  VIRTUES. 

Wherever  we  look  in  history,  we  find  at  least  two  sets 
of  virtues  and  vices — one  for  the  working  class  and  one 
for  the  enjoying  class.  The  code  imposed  on  the  workers 
changes  in  some  respects  from  one  economic  regime  to 
another.  Under  feudalism  it  required  a  fixed  status,  with 
attachment  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  fidelity.  Under 
private  capital,  which  will  not  undertake  the  maintenance 
of  its  laborers,  fidelity  becomes  a  burden.  What  is  wanted 
is  dissociation  from  all  ties,  so  that  labor  can  be  instantly 
hired  or  discharged,  as  capital  wills. 

As  a  consequence,  the  passion  for  "freedom"  and  "in- 
dependence"— by  which  is  meant  freedom  from  and  inde- 
pendence of  organized  bodies  of  workmen — is  fostered 
from  above.  But  in  all  times  and  places  the  imposed  code 
recognizes  in  the  workers  two  prime  virtues,  industry 
and  obedience,  and  two  prime  vices,  laziness  and  insub- 
ordination. Under  slavery  either  of  these  two  vices  was 
punished,  or  at  least  punishable,  by  death;  and  though 
in  modern  times  this  punishment  has  been  abolished,  owing 
to  the  gradual  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  work- 
ers, it  is  doubtful  if  upper-class  sentiment  in  the  matter 
has  greatly  altered.  There  are,  at  this  day,  in  this  land, 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  living  off  rent,  interest  or 
profits,  who  look  upon  a  strike  of  workmen  with  much  the 
same  horror  and  detestation  that  the  ruling  class  of  a  few 
generations  ago  looked  upon  a  servile  insurrection.   .    .    . 
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OBJECTORS  TO  THE  THEORY. 

There  are  those  who  reject  the  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  on  the  ground  that  it  is  something  "sordid," 
"gross"  and  "mean."  They  reject  it,  but  they  testify  to 
its  truth  in  their  hourly  actions  and  in  their  familiar  talk. 
"There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,"  we  say,  blissfully  uncon- 
scious that  we  are  acknowledging  the  fact  that  an  as- 
sumed standard  of  ethics  is  being  universally  overborne 
by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  economic  environment. 
We  all  admit  that  prosperity  brings  a  contented  electorate, 
depression  a  discontented  and  vengeful  one;  and  that 
this  more  or  less  intelligent  electorate  invariably  wreaks 
upon  the  party  in  power  stern  retribution  for  the  visita- 
tions of  grasshoppers,  drouth,  floods  or  prairie  fires. 
Whatever  their  political  ideals,  the  voters  respond 
promptly  and  overwhelmingly  to  the  spur  of  economic 
Injury.  We  testify,  in  our  familiar  talk,  to  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  "graft,"  and  to  the  fact  that  all 
whom  we  know  are  guided  or  influenced  in  their  general 
course  of  conduct  by  the  special  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular means  they  have  of  making  a  living. 

ITS  GROWING  ACCEPTANCE. 

And  yet  an  instinctive  recoil  is  felt  when  from  these 
universally  acknowledged  facts  is  inferred  a  principle  of 
history.  It  is  just  such  a  recoil  as  was  felt  a  generation 
and  a  half  ago  on  the  appearance  of  "The  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies." For  the  human  race  to  find  its  origin  in  the  lower 
animals  was  felt  to  be  something  "material"  and  "low"; 
it  was  far  "nobler"  and  "higher"  to  believe  in  a  divinely 
created  pair,  on  whose  progeny,  in  the  somewhat  irrever- 
ent words  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  "the  Almighty  has  been 
losing  money  ever  since."  But  the  idea  of  evolution  lost 
most  of  its  terrors  by  familiarization;  it  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted,  while  to  liberal  theology  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  pain  and  has  become  instead  a  solace.  Intelli- 
gent persons  no   longer  inquire,   Is   it   "low"?   or,   Is   it 
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"high"?  but,  Is  it  true?  And  so,  in  the  fullness  of  time 
must  they  come  to  a  rational  attitude  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic interpretation  of  history. 

That  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, to  separate,  in  all  historic  episodes,  the  materialistic 
from  the  idealistic  factors;  that  such  is  the  complexity 
of  life  that  motives  cannot  always  be  analyzed,  may  be 
conceded.  But  the  skeptics  who,  for  this  reason,  reject 
the  doctrine,  may  profitably  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
while  organic  evolution  is  almost  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged by  intelligent  men,  yet  the  conflict  between  the 
Neo-Lamarckians  and  the  Weismannians  as  to  the  factors 
and  methods  of  that  process  is  still  being  waged  and  bids 
fair  to  continue. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  THEORY. 

The  doctrine  of  economic  interpretation  has  revolu- 
tionized history.  The  basic  facts  regarding  the  life  and 
work  of  the  people  of  past  epochs,  which  were  slighted 
by  so  many  generations  of  historians,  are  gradually  being 
brought  to  light,  and  a  new  understanding  is  attained  of 
the  forces  which  have  determined  political  events.  It  has 
also  revolutionized  economics,  and  it  is  reconstructing 
sociology.  By  reason  of  it  we  now  begin  to  understand 
the  sequential  changes  in  the  various  forms  of  produc- 
tion, and  we  are  learning  the  laws  by  which  men  associate 
in  communities  and  by  which  their  institutions  develop. 
It  explains  contradictions  which  before  were  inexplicable. 
It  at  once  translates  the  cryptic  records  of  the  past,  and 
makes  plain  the  process  and  the  pathway  of  future  prog- 
ress.* 


*"Mass  and  Class,"  pp.  8-36. 
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THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SOCIALISM. 

BY  JOSEPH  E.  COHEN. 

Sociology  treats  of  human  society.  It  studies  man  at 
his  everyday  affairs,  aiming  to  tell  how  present  social  re- 
lations came  to  be  and  what  direction  they  are  taking.  It 
is  the  youngest  of  the  sciences,  the  most  complex  and, 
consequently,  the  least  exact,  so  that  its  conclusions  must 
be  accepted  only  very  tentatively.  But,  while  still  fumb- 
ling about  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  it  has  come  to  be  the 
most  favored  of  the  family,  and  is  developing  rapidly. 

One  thing,  however,  we  may  say  at  the  outset.  So- 
ciology, to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  a  survey  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  play  of  social  activities  to- 
gether. The  study  of  some  particularly  curious  or  in- 
teresting phenomenon  in  society,  by  itself,  is  not  sociol- 
ogy, any  more  so  than  is  the  study  of  one's  finger  nails 
anatomy.  Many  so-called  sociologists  do  not  accept  this 
view.  They  believe  they  can  handle  one  matter,  such  as 
child  labor,  at  a  time,  independently  of  the  general  social 
questions.  Such  sociology  is  of  the  stamp  that  imagines 
that  our  vagrancy  problem  can  be  solved  by  compelling 
tramps  to  move  on — as  if  there  were  an  edge  of  the  earth 
somewhere,  over  which  they  can  be  shoved. 

MORE  THAN  THS  SUM  OF  ITS  PARTS. 

Objections  must  also  be  made  to  the  theory  that 
society  is  merely  a  collection  of  individuals,  and  that  if 
we  know  the  "human  nature"  of  one  and  multiply  it  by 
the  whole  number,  we  can  thereby  tell  what  society  is. 
For  everyone  is  aware  that  we  do  things  in  our  relations 
with  our  fellowmen  that  we  would  not  dream  of  doing  if 
we  lived  alone  on  some  desert  isle.  Governments,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  consequence  of  certain  social  needs,  and 
are  very  little  influenced  by  the  fact  that  here  or  there 
some  person  thinks  they  deprive  him  of  his  personal  lib- 
erty. In  turn,  what  may  be  to  the  individual's  welfare 
or  detriment,  as  an  individual,  is  not  necessarily  to  the 
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welfare  or  detriment  of  society  at  large.  Thus  one  man's 
extravagance  often  stimulates  industrial  activity;  another 
one's  thrift  is  often  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare. 
What  counts,  therefore,  is  the  sum  total  of  our  activities 
as  members  of  society. 

Then  what  is  society?  Spencer  called  it  an  organ- 
ism. It  has  many  of  the  attributes  of  an  organism.  Yet 
it  has  not  developed  out  of  any  other  organism,  having 
been  "artificially"  created  and  may  be  so  destroyed.  It  is 
not  a  true  organism.  Again,  it  has  been  called  an  organi- 
zation. This  is  less  satisfactory.  The  hold  society  has 
upon  us  is  more  binding,  more  deeply  seated,  than  that 
of  an  arbitrary  association.  It  is  part  of  our  very  makeup. 
Even  hermits  like  to  be  within  calling  distance  of  their 
fellowmen,  and  hermits  are  quite  rare.  Society  is  more 
of  an  organism  than  an  organization. 

THE  PSYCHIC  FACTOR. 

Human  society  differs  from  other  organisms  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  mind  of  man.  By  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty,  man  has  scaled  heights  of  achievement  far 
beyond  anything  attained  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  has 
acquired  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  the  use  of  mechanical  tools  and  the  desire  for  pleas- 
ure, either  independently  of  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
will  to  live  that,  according  to  Lester  F.  Ward,  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  other  animals  and  raises  human 
society  above  animal  gregariousness.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Ward  probably  unconsciously  borrows  the  thought 
of  pursuit  of  happiness  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, a  document  that  the  invention  of  superior  mechan- 
ical tools  was  not  a  little  responsible  for.  Ward  takes 
up  the  influence  of  mind  especially  in  his  "Psychic  Fac- 
tors of  Civilization."  "The  environment  transforms  the 
animal,  while  rhan  transforms  the  environment,"  he  says. 
"The  fundamental  principle  of  biology  is  natural  selec- 
tion, that  of  sociology  is  artificial  selection."    And  of  the 
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struggle    for    existence    in    society,    he    declares:    "In    no 
proper  sense  is  it  true  that  the  fittest  survive." 

In  his  "Applied  Sociology"  he  goes  even  further. 
Here  he  says:  "The  intellectual  factor  completely  re- 
verses the  biologic  law.  The  whole  effort  of  intelligence 
has  been  to  do  away  with  the  struggle  for  existence.  .  .  . 
The  law  of  nature  has  been  neutralized  in  the  psychical 
world  and  civilization  is  the  result.  It  is  still  in  force 
in  the  social  and  especially  in  the  economic  world,  but 
this  is  because  the  method  of  mind  has  not  been  applied 
to  these  departments  of  nature."  The  mind  is  such  an 
important  factor  that  modern  sociology  flows  out  of  psy- 
chology, which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  biology.  For  this 
reason,  too,  the  social  environment  is  spoken  of  as  "arti- 
ficial" (for  want  of  a  better  word),  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  purely  organic  and  physical  environment. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  SOCIETY. 

How  did  society  come  to  be?  For  information  on  this 
point  we  turn  to  Lewis  Morgan,  whose  great  work,  "An- 
cient Society,"  is  a  storehouse  of  data  describing  what 
has  gone  before.  Just  as  the  human  embryo,  in  its  de- 
velopment, epitomizes  organic  evolution,  so  Morgan  found, 
largely  through  his  investigations  among  the  Iroquois 
nation  of  American  Indians,  in  studying  their  institutions, 
customs  and  traditions,  that  civilized  man  is  a  resume  of 
social  evolution. 

Morgan  divides  savagery  and  barbarism  into  three 
periods  each.  Supposing  man,  as  such,  to  have  existed 
now  a  hundred  thousand  years  upon  earth,  Morgan  thinks 
it  fair  to  say  that  sixty  thousand  years  were  spent  in 
savagery,  twenty  thousand  in  older  barbarism,  fifteen 
thousand  in  its  two  later  periods,  leaving  about  five  thou- 
sand for  civilization.  If  anything,  Morgan  underestimates 
the  time  society  has  existed.  In  making  these  divisions, 
Morgan  says:  "It  is  probable  that  the  successive  arts  of 
subsistence  which  arose  at  long  intervals  will  ultimately, 
from  the  great  influence  they  must  have  exercised  upon 
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the  condition   of  mankind,   afford  the  most   satisfactory- 
bases  for  these  divisions." 

The  earliest  form  of  social  arrangement  known  is 
that  of  communism,  when  the  land  and  almost  everything 
else  was  held  in  common.  And  it  is  speaking  of  this  time 
that  Morgan  says:  "The  principal  institutions  of  man- 
kind originated  in  savagery,  were  developed  in  barbarism, 
and  are  maturing  in  civilization."  The  author  mentions 
among  these  institutions,  "the  rudiments  of  language,  of 
government,  of  the  family,  of  religion,  of  house  architec- 
ture and  of  property,  together  with  the  principal  germs 
of  the  arts  of  life." 

EARLIEST   SOCIETY   BASED   ON   SEX. 

The  first  division  of  labor  was  between  man  and 
woman.  While  man  was  the  hunter  and  warrior,  woman 
both  delved  and  spun,  despite  the  old  saying.  The  many 
accomplishments  of  prehistoric  woman  0.  T.  Mason  has 
recounted  for  us  in  his  "Woman's  Share  in  Primitive 
Culture."  Particularly  should  be  noted  the  making  of 
pottery,  which  introduced  village  life  and  marked  the 
transition  from  savagery  to  barbarism;  also  the  domesti- 
cation of  animals,  the  last  step  but  one  before  civilization. 

The  first  organization  of  society  was  upon  the  basis 
of  sex.  Husband  and  wife  belonged  to  different  gentes. 
Morgan  defines  a  gens  as  a  group,  "descended  from  the 
same  common  ancestor,  distinguished  by  a  gentile  name, 
and  bound  together  by  affinities  of  blood."  From  the 
same  root  we  derive  the  words  generate  and  generation. 
Several  gentes  made  a  tribe  through  the  medium  of  phra- 
tries,  and  several  tribes  made  a  confederacy  and  nation, 
each  fulfilling  certain  purposes  and  exercising  certain 
administrative  rights,  although  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  of  political  government. 

DISRUPTION   OF  TRIBAL   SOCIETY. 

Political  government,  founded  upon  property  and 
division  of  territory,  with  its  economic  classes,  tax  gath- 
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erers  and  police  powers,  was  an  innovation  that  disrupted 
tribal  society.  It  is  not  yet  two  and  a  half  thousand 
years  old,  and,  so  Morgan  says,  "although  apparently  a 
simple  idea,  it  required  centuries  of  time  and  a  complete 
revolution  of  pre-existing  conceptions  of  government  to 
accomplish  the  result." 

Morgan  declares  private  property  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  the  change.  Thus  he  says,  in  regard  to  Athens: 
"The  useful  arts  had  attained  a  very  considerable  devel- 
opment; commerce  on  the  sea  had  become  a  national 
interest;  agriculture  and  manufactures  were  well  ad- 
vanced; and  written  composition  in  verse  had  commenced. 
They  were  in  fact  a  civilized  people,  and  had  been  for 
two  centuries."  Says  Engels,  in  his  "Origin  of  the  Fam- 
ily," which  follows  "Ancient  Society":  "Liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity,  though  never  formulated,  were  cardinal 
principles  of  the  gens."  For  a  long  while  the  wife  per- 
force was  the  head  of  the  family.  "In  all  societies  in 
which  the  matriarchal  form  of  the  family  has  maintained 
itself,"  Lafargue  tells  us,  "we  find  landed  property  held 
by  the  woman.  ...  So  long  as  property  was  the  cause  of 
subjection,  it  was  abandoned  to  the  woman ;  but  no  sooner 
had  it  become  a  means  of  emancipation  and  supremacy  in 
the  family  and  society  than  man  tore  it  from  her." 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FORM   OF  THE  FAMILY. 

The  family  has  undergone  several  changes.  Morgan 
acquaints  us  with  five  forms,  each  representing  a  different 
period:  The  consanguine,  the  intermarriage  of  brothers 
and  sisters  in  a  group,  giving  the  Malayan  system  of  re- 
lationship; the  punaluan,  the  intermarriage  of  several 
brothers  to  each  other's  wives  in  a  group,  and  several 
sisters  to  each  other's  husbands  in  a  group,  creating  the 
Turanian  system  of  relationships ;  the  syndyasmian  fam- 
ily, the  pairing  of  one  male  with  one  female,  with  no  ex- 
clusive habitation  and  with  separation  at  the  option  of 
either;  the  patriarchal  family,  the  marriage  of  one  man 
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to  several  wives;  the  monogamian  family,  consisting  of 
one  man  and  one  woman,  creating  the  monogamian  sys- 
tem of  relationships.  Evidence  of  the  first  two  forms 
still  remains,  although  they  belong  to  savagery  and  pre- 
cede the  institution  of  the  gens.  The  third  form  is  still 
extant  among  barbarians;  Engels  tells  us  it  existed  among 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  as  recently  as  the  eleventh  century. 
The  patriarchal  form  is  that  of  pastoral  tribes,  notably 
the  Hebrews  of  biblical  times.  It  exists  among  the  Mor- 
mons today.  The  last  form  is  peculiar  to  private  prop- 
erty and  civilization.  Here  again,  as  Morgan  says :  "Prop- 
erty becomes  sufficiently  powerful  in  its  influence  to  touch 
the  organic  structure  of  society." 

The  immorality  of  our  day  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
reversion  to  what  was  formerly  normal.  Immorality  is 
atavistic.  Bigamy,  the  double  code  of  sexual  morals  and 
one-sided  secret  arrangements  especially  prevalent  among 
the  upper  class,  are  of  this  character.  As  a  general  rule, 
frequency  of  relapse  to  a  former  sexual  relation  depends 
upon  how  nearly  it  approaches  the  present  one.  By  what 
we  can  gather  from  evolution,  the  family  of  the  future 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  pure  monogamy. 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMAN. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  freedom  of  any  society 
may  be  measured  by  the  freedom  of  its  women.  "Woman 
was  the  first  human  being  to  come  into  bondage ;  she  was 
a  slave  before  the  male  slave  existed,"  says  Bebel.  Let  us 
remember  that  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century — after 
Sappho  had  twanged  her  lyre  and  when  Shakespeare  was 
about  to  immortalize  Desdemona,  Lady  Macbeth,  Ophelia 
and  Portia — serious  men  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  woman  has  a  soul,  whereas  Havelock  Ellis  tells  us : 
"It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  study  of  the  brain  from 
the  present  point  of  view  leads  to  the  revelation  of  any 
important  sexual  distinctions." 

More  than  a  century  woman  has  been  struggling  for 
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the  right  of  suffrage,  a  right  she  enjoyed  during  bar- 
barism. Step  by  step  she  has  fought  her  way  up,  bear- 
ing alone  the  sacred  burden  of  motherhood  and  yet  deemed 
unworthy  to  share  the  liberties  of  her  offspring.  At  the 
present  time  over  five  million  women  in  America,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  married,  crowd  the  labor  market. 
Like  rnan  they  are  compelled  to  pervert  mind  and  muscle 
for  bread,  while  about  half  a  million  are  thrust  in  the 
mire  even  more  deeply  than  man.  The  woman  problem  is 
most  decidedly  part  of  the  social  problem,  although  women 
are  hindered  in  assisting  at  its  solution. 

EQUALITY  OF  THE  SEXES. 

Differences  there  are  between  the  sexes,  differences 
that  reach  down  into  our  very  being.  Havelock  Ellis, 
after  considering  the  matter,  sums  it  up  in  this  fashion: 
"All  the  evidence  brought  together  points,  with  varying 
degrees  of  certainty,  to  the  same  conclusion — the  greater 
physical  frailty  of  men,  the  greater  tenacity  of  life  in 
women.  .  .  .  From  an  organic  standpoint,  therefore, 
women  represent  the  more  stable  and  conservative  ele- 
ment in  evolution.  ...  In  each  sex  there  are  undevel- 
oped organs  and  functions  which  in  the  other  sex  are 
developed."  Ward  has  this  to  say:  'The  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  male  faculty  is  courage,  that  of  female,  pru- 
dence." And,  "In  the  realm  of  the  intellect,  where  he 
would  fain  reign  supreme,  she  has  proved  herself  fully 
his  equal  and  is  entitled  to  her  share  of  whatever  credit 
attaches  to  human  progress  thereby  achieved." 

Edward  Carpenter,  in  "Love's  Coming  of  Age,"  pays 
this  tribute:  "Since  she  keeps  to  the  great  lines  of 
evolution  and  is  less  biased  and  influenced  by  the  momen- 
tary currents  of  the  day;  since  her  life  is  bound  up  vidth 
the  life  of  the  child;  since  in  a  way  she  is  nearer  the 
child  herself,  and  nearer  to  the  savage;  it  is  to  her  that 
man,  after  his  excursions  and  wanderings,  mental  and 
physical,  continually  tends  to  return  as  to  his  primitive 
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home  and  resting  place,  to  restore  his  balance,  to  find  his 
center  of  life  and  to  draw  stores  of  energy  and  inspiration 
for  fresh  conquests  of  the  outer  world."  It  is  the  male 
who  searches  for  new  worlds  to  win,  while  the  female 
conserves  what  has  been  gained.  Organic  inequalities 
tend  to  make  the  sexes  complement  each  other  and  so 
works  for  the  betterment  of  man  and  woman.  Each  is 
realized  only  through  a  happy  union  with  the  other. 
There  is  no  room  for  social  distinctions. 

THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

As  deplorable  as  the  condition  of  woman  is  today, 
that  of  the  child  is  still  worse.  Two  millions  of  young- 
sters are  turning  their  frail  bodies  into  profit  in  America; 
thousands  of  them  die  before  arriving  at  maturity.  Says 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  in  her  work,  "Concerning  Chil- 
dren": "As  members  of  society,  we  find  they  have  re- 
ceived almost  no  attention.  They  are  treated  as  members 
of  the  family  by  the  family,  but  not  even  recognized  as 
belonging  to  society.  .  .  .  Except  for  these  rare  cases  of 
special  playgrounds,  except  for  the  quite  generous  array 
of  school  houses  and  a  few  orphan  asylums  and  kindred 
institutions,  there  are  no  indications  in  city  or  country 
that  there  are  such  people  as  children."  And  here  it  may 
be  inserted  that,  whatever  element  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  the  witticism  that  Bernard  Shaw  writes  plays  for  the 
opportunity  it  affords  him  of  penning  prefaces,  true 
enough  is  it  that  many  such  a  sociological  contribution 
as  Spencer's  "Education"  is  badly  in  need  of  a  long  pre- 
liminary chapter,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  the  treatise  is  largely  inapplicable. 
Mrs.  Gilman,  for  her  part,  knows  that  the  welfare  of  the 
little  ones  is  bound  up  in  the  general  concern.  "Our  chil- 
dren suffer  individually  from  bad  social  conditions,"  she 
says,  "but  cannot  be  saved  individually." 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

Man's  relations  in  society  are  the  outcome  of  what 
has  gone  before,  the  fruit  of  historical  conditions.  Only 
by  bearing  this  in  mind  can  we  understand  existing  in- 
stitutions, learn  how  codes  of  morality  came  to  be  formu- 
lated and  determine  what  course  of  action  makes  for  the 
common  good.* 

This  method  is  that  of  historical  materialism,  the 
Socialist  interpretation  of  history.  That  the  method  is  a 
rational  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  establishment 
of  international  commercial  connections  is  followed  by 
the  holding  of  international  conferences  on  matters  of  a 
diplomatic,  philosophical,  scientific  and  sociological  na- 
ture, although  some  of  these  gatherings  are  international 
in  little  else  but  name.  It  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  individualistic  school  of  sociology,  represented 
by  Spencer,  which  was  a  reflex  of  capitalism  in  its  younger 
days,  is  being  replaced  by  the  modern  social  school,  in- 
dicating that  our  social  fabric  has  become  more  complex. 


LESTER  WARD'S  SOCIOLOGICAL  ATTITUDE. 

Is  it  an  accident  that  the  end  of  sociology  is  said 
to  be  the  socialization  of  achievement,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  workers  declare  their  program  to  be  the  socializa- 
tion of  industry?  That  it  is  no  accident,  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Ward  accepts  the  Socialist  position  on 
this  matter,  as  well  as  embracing  historical  materialism, 
even  though  he  calles  himself  a  "sociocrat"  instead  of  a  So- 
cialist. 

Let  us  put  together  what  Ward  tells  us.  "National 
freedom  and  political  freedom  have  been  achieved.    Social 


*The  final  causes  of  all  social  changes  and  political  revolutions 
are  to  be  sought,  .  .  .  not  in  man's  better  insight  into  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  but  in  changes  in  the  modes  of  production  and 
exchange. — Engels. 
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freedom  remains  to  be  achieved.  .  .  ,  The  movement  that 
is  now  agitating  society  is  different  from  any  of  the  pre- 
vious movements,  but  it  differs  from  them  only  as  they  dif- 
fer from  one  another.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  coming 
to  consciousness  of  the  proletariat.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  political  parties  there  has  been  formed  a 
distinctively  industrial  party,  which  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments of  permanence  and  may  soon  be  a  controlling  factor 
in  American  politics.  Though  this  may  not  as  yet  presage 
a  great  social  revolution,  still  it  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  a  reform  in  the  direction  indicated  should  be  ex- 
pected to  originate.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  live  problem, 
the  maximum  equalization  of  intelligence.  .  .  .  The  union, 
association  and  complete  fusion  of  all  races  into  one  great 
homogeneous  race — the  race  of  man — is  the  final  step  in 
social  evolution.  .  .  .  Mankind  wants  no  eleemosynary 
schemes,  no  private  nor  public  benefactions,  no  fatherly 
oversight  of  the  privileged  classes,  nor  any  other  form  of 
patronizing  hypocrisy.  They  only  want  power — the  power 
which  is  their  right  and  which  lies  within  their  grasp. 
They  have  only  to  reach  out  and  take  it.  The  victims  of 
privative  ethics  are  in  the  immense  majority.  They  con- 
stitute society.  They  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages.  They 
have  only  to  rouse  and  enter  upon  their  patrimony  that  the 
genius  of  all  lands  and  of  all  time  has  generously  be- 
queathed to  them." 

SOCIALIST  SOCIOLOGY  RESPONSIVE  TO  ALL  TESTS. 

And  Morgan,  too,  accepts  the  Socialist  position  in  say- 
ing: "When  the  intelligence  of  mankind  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  great  question  of  the  abstract  rights  of  property — 
including  the  relations  of  property  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  persons  to  property — a  modification  of  the 
present  order  of  things  may  be  expected.  The  nature  of 
the  coming  changes  it  may  be  impossible  to  conceive ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  democracy,  once  universal  in  a  rudi- 
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mentary  form  and  repressed  in  many  civilized  states,  is 
destined  to  become  again  universal  and  supreme." 

The  sociology  that  responds  to  every  test,  therefore,  is 
Socialist  sociology.  It  furnishes  the  pass-key  to  understand 
the  society  of  the  past  and  to  explain  its  present  trend.  It 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  material  interests  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  and  that  they  must  be  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed before  there  can  be  peace  among  mankind.  It  real- 
izes that  so  long  as  one  man  anywhere  is  a  thrall,  the  human 
race  is  enslaved.  It  points  to  the  war  of  the  classes  and 
declares  that  the  future  of  the  working  class  is  the  future 
of  society.  It  brings  sociology  down  to  earth  and  the  com- 
mon man.  Its  program  is  the  life-giving  force  to  sociology ; 
to  socialize  achievement  by  converting  the  means  of  pro- 
duction into  collective  property,  thereby  making  the  fullest 
and  freest  development  of  the  individual  accord  with  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  society,  and  replacing  the  existing 
chaos  and  conflict  by  harmony  and  happiness.* 

THE   TRANSITION   TO   CAPITALISM. 

The  following  passages  on  the  transition  to  capitalism, 
with  an  exposition  of  that  system,  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
of  Lessons  VIII,  IX  and  X  in  "A  Study  Course  in  Socialism," 
prepared  for  the  correspondence  course  of  the  Rand  School  of 
Social  Science,  the  well-known  Socialist  institution  located  in 
New  York  City: 

BY  ALGERNON  LEE. 

In  England  capitalism  had  its  earliest  normal  develop- 
ment. We  therefore  fix  our  attention  on  English  economic 
history.  In  1348-50  the  Great  Plague  reached  England, 
after  sweeping  across  Europe,  destroying  everywhere 
a  third  of  the  population.  On  the  continent,  where 
feudalism  still  prevailed,  it  put  back  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. In  England  it  had  a  different  effect.  Serfdom 
was  already  declining  and  agriculture  becoming  dependent 
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on  free  laborers.  Reducing  the  supply  of  labor,  the  plague 
enabled  the  survivors  to  demand  higher  pay.  In  spite  of 
the  Statute  of  Laborers,  hastily  enacted  to  keep  wages 
down,  employers  had  to  come  to  terms.  Many  more  serfs 
became  free  tenants  and  the  number  of  small  landholders 
increased.  There  was  an  attempt  at  reaction,  but  it  was 
defeated  by  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381.  Serfdom  became 
practically  extinct.  Now  began  the  so-called  Golden  Age  of 
English  Labor,  lasting  through  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
consequence  of  the  comparative  freedom  of  small  cultiva- 
tors, improvements  were  made  in  agriculture.  Food  was 
abundant,  making  it  possible  for  more  labor  to  be  diverted 
to  handicraft.  Foreign  commerce  gradually  expanded. 
There  was  general  prosperity,  a  steady  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  there  were  no  violent  class  struggles. 

THE  WOOL  TRADE. 

In  those  days  wool  was  the  chief  clothing  material  and 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  of  the  civilized  world. 
Frequent  wars  on  the  continent  discouraged  sheep  raising. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  England  produced  an  ever 
increasing  quantity  of  wool,  most  of  which  was  exported 
to  the  low  countries,  where  it  was  spun  and  woven. 

The  results  of  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Peasants'  Re- 
volt affected  this  trade  in  two  ways.  1.  The  rise  of  wages 
prompted  many  large  landlords  to  turn  their  land  into 
sheep  pasture,  because  this  required  less  labor  than  did 
tillage.  Thus  the  supply  of  wool  was  increased.  2.  Many 
workers  left  the  land  and  became  artisans.  The  cloth  in- 
dustry grew  rapidly.  England  became  an  exporter  of  cloth. 
Thus  arose  the  first  considerable  industry  engaged  in  pro- 
duction for  the  general  market. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  this  meant  prosperity  for  the 
workers  as  well  as  for  merchants  and  landholders.  Eventu- 
ally it  led  to  a  conflict  of  interests  between  these  classes. 

Wool  raising  was  so  much  more  lucrative  than  agri- 
culture, when  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  that  great  pro- 
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prietors  reached  out  for  even  more  land  on  which  to  raise 
sheep.  Using  the  political  power,  year  by  year,  they  seized 
more  and  more  of  the  common  lands,  turned  off  tenants 
wherever  they  could,  and  by  force  or  fraud  dispossessed 
small  owners.  This  injured  the  working  people  in  two 
ways :  1.  It  reduced  the  supply  of  food,  increasing  the  cost 
of  living;  2.  It  swelled  the  number  of  landless  men,  who 
must  seek  employment  in  industry,  since  the  demand  for 
farm  labor  was  diminished. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  GUILDS. 

The  guild  system  was  now  put  to  the  test  and  failed. 
Well  fitted  to  regulate  production  for  a  stable  and  local 
market,  it  could  not  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  expanding 
general  commerce.  .  .  .  The  master  craftsman  had  no 
incentive  to  enlarge  his  business  beyond  certain  rather  nar- 
row limits.  He  was  primarily  a  workman  and  shopkeeper, 
only  incidentally  an  employer.  A  new  figure  now  appeared 
in  the  cloth  industry — the  merchant  manufacturer,  who 
was  primarily  a  trader,  incidentally  an  employer,  and  not  a 
workman  at  all.  Investing  a  considerable  capital,  he  bought 
material  on  a  large  scale,  gave  it  out  to  individuals  to  be 
worked  up,  and  sold  the  product  in  the  wholesale  or  export 
market.  His  profits  came  from  the  mercantile  rather  than 
the  industrial  side  of  the  business.  The  larger  his  trade, 
the  greater  his  profits. 

These  merchant  manufacturers  were  hampered  by  guild 
regulations,  which  sought  to  fix  a  standard  of  methods  of 
work  and  quality  of  goods  as  well  as  of  wages  and  prices. 
To  escape  these  restrictions  they  took  work  away  from  the 
towns  and  gave  it  out  in  rural  districts  where  no  guilds  ex- 
isted. Industrial  villages  grew  up,  where  people  spent  their 
time  partly  in  tilling  the  soil  and  partly  in  spinning  or 
weaving  in  their  cottages.  They  differed  from  guild  artisans 
in  that  they  did  not  own  the  materials  nor  the  product. 
They  differed  from  real  wage  workers  in  that  they  owned 
their  tools  and  worked  at  home  on  their  own  time.     For  a 
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while  they  fared  well,  but  with  the  glutting  of  the  labor 
market,  noted  above,  their  position  became  worse.  Being 
scattered  in  villages  and  having  no  legal  or  customary  priv- 
ileges, they  were  unorganized  and  helpless  in  dealing  with 
the  givers  of  work.  Meanwhile,  this  competition  fatally 
weakened  the  guilds. 

THE  TUDOR  PERIOD. 

In  this,  the  Tudor  period,  came  the  reformation.  The 
pope's  authority  was  repudiated,  the  king  made  head  of 
the  English  church,  and  Romanism  and  all  forms  of  dissent 
persecuted.  The  monasteries  were  suppressed  and  their 
property  confiscated,  amounting  to  a  fifth,  perhaps,  a  third, 
of  all  the  wealth  in  the  kingdom.  The  monasteries  had  been 
mild  landlords;  their  land  passed  into  the  rack-renting 
proprietors.  They  had  been  liberal  to  the  poor;  their  char- 
ities were  discontinued.  At  the  same  time  the  guilds  were 
shorn  of  most  of  their  privileges  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. Old  feudal  laws  restricting  the  alienation  of  land 
were  repealed.  Land  became  a  commodity,  easily  bought 
and  sold. 

Commercial  companies  were  formed,  each  with  a  royal 
charter  granting  monopolistic  privileges,  to  conduct  and 
promote  trade  with  foreign  countries — the  Russia  Com- 
pany, Turkey  Company,  West  Africa  Company,  East  India 
Company  and  so  forth.   .    .    . 

Monopolization  of  land  and  expropriation  of  peasants 
was  carried  on  ever  more  vigorously.  The  number  of  prop- 
ertyless  persons  grew  faster  than  expanding  industry  could 
employ  them.  Competition  forced  wages  doMTi  just  when 
the  cheapening  of  gold  and  silver  was  forcing  prices  up. 
The  army  of  the  unemployed  became  a  permanent  thing. 

The  government  dealt  with  popular  discontent  through 
two  kinds  of  legislation,  1.  Ferocious  penal  laws,  directed 
chiefly  against  vagrants,  beggars,  thieves  and  robbers. 
Nearly   200   offenses    were   made   punishable   with    death. 
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Many  thousands  were  executed,  often  with  cruel  tortures, 
for  offenses  against  property;  still  greater  numbers  were 
whipped,  branded  or  mutiliated;  the  prisons  were  always 
crowded.  2,  A  system  of  poor  laws  cunningly  devised, 
while  saving  the  poor  from  actual  starvation,  to  keep  them 
unorganized,  servile,  subject  to  surveillance  and  dependent 
on  charity  to  eke  out  their  scanty  earnings.  Both  crime 
and  pauperism  flourished  under  such  treatment.  It  was 
not  till  about  1835  that  these  codes  were  reformed. 

POLITICAL  TRIUMPH  OF  BOURGEOISIE. 

At  last  the  bourgeois  elements  felt  strong  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  royal  dictatorship.  Parliament  became 
unruly  under  James  I,  1603-25,  and  still  more  under 
Charles  I.  The  nobles,  clergy  and  country  gentlemen,  espe- 
cially in  the  agricultural  north  and  west,  generally  sup- 
ported the  king;  the  mercantile  and  industrial  elements 
opposed  him.  The  conflict  was  waged  under  religious 
forms — Puritanism  and  Presbyterianism  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church — but  was  really  a  struggle  of  economic 
classes  for  political  power.  In  1642  came  the  civil  war, 
ending  in  1649  with  the  beheading  of  King  Charles,  aboli- 
tion of  the  monarchy  and  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  1660  monarchy  was  restored  and  reaction  pre- 
vailed under  Charles  II  and  James  II.  But  in  1688  James 
was  deposed  and  William  II  crowned  under  provisions 
which  assured  parliamentary  supremacy.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  thereafter  political  power  was  held  by  a  coalition 
of  commercial  and  large  landholding  interests.  .    .    . 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  conditions 
were  ripe  for  another  economic  revolution.  England  now 
had  such  vast  opportunities  for  export  trade  that  the  press- 
ing question  was  how  to  produce  enough  goods  for  the 
world  market.     There  rose  a  conscious  need  for  more  efli- 
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cient  methods  of  industrial  production,  and  inventive  genius 
was  directed  to  this  problem.   .    .    . 

The  implements  of  English  industry  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century  differed  little  from  those  used  by  civ- 
ilized peoples  two  thousand  years  before.  The  power  of 
animals  or  of  wind  or  water  was  employed  in  grinding 
grain  and  one  or  two  other  processes.  Everything  else  was 
done  with  hand  tools. 

The  rate  of  scientific  and  of  technical  progress  varies 
greatly;  but,  whether  quickly  or  slowly,  discoveries  and 
inventions  come  in  approximately  a  fixed  order.  Each  step 
depends  on  steps  taken  before. 

The  inventions  that  can  be  made  in  any  age  are  lim- 
ited, not  only  by  technical  practice  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge already  developed,  but  also  bj'  prevailing  social  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  early  modern  period,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, co-existed  three  conditions  necessary  to  rapid 
technical  progress  in  industry:  1.  Science  developed  to  a 
point  where  it  could  serve  as  a  handmaid  to  invention; 
2.  Production  for  sale,  giving  an  incentive  to  expand  in- 
dustry; 3.  Dependence  on  free  wage  labor,  which  is  more 
costly  and  potentially  more  efficient  than  slave  or  serf  labor. 

THE   ERA   OF  MACHINERY. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  having  a  good  market  and 
competing  with  each  other,  English  manufacturers  wished 
to  produce  as  much,  as  fast  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
number  of  hand  workers  it  was  practicable  to  employ  in  an 
establishment  was  limited  to  one  or  two  hundred  at  most. 
There  was  a  limit  to  what  could  be  got  out  of  them  by 
speeding  and  low  wages.  Manufacturers  desired  improve- 
ment of  methods  and  invention  responded  to  the  demand. 

In  1738  came  Kay's  fly  shuttle,  an  attachment  to  the 
hand  loom,  by  which  a  weaver's  speed  on  certain  goods  was 
doubled.    This  stimulated  improvements  in  spinning.  After 
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years  of  experiment  came  Hargreaves'  spinning  jenny  in 
1769,  Arkwright's  water  frame  in  1771  and  Crompton's 
mule  in  1779,  each  increasing  the  number  of  spindles  a 
worker  could  tend.  These  machines  were  run  first  by  hu- 
man power,  then  by  animals,  wind  or  water.  All  these  have 
disadvantages.  Animal  power  is  limited  and  costly.  The 
water  wheel  can  be  used  only  in  certain  places  and  the 
wind  wheel  only  at  uncertain  times.  Manufacturers  needed 
a  better  motor. 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

The  destruction  of  forests  had  already  created  a  de- 
mand for  coal.  A  great  problem  was  to  keep  the  mines 
free  of  water.  For  this  a  steam  pump  was  developed 
through  inventions  by  Somerset  in  1663,  Savery  in  1698, 
Papin  about  1700  and  Newcomen  in  1705.  When  textile 
machinery  created  the  need  for  a  motor  usable  at  all  times 
and  places  and  able  to  yield  any  desired  amount  of  power, 
inventors  took  the  steam  pump  as  a  basis.  In  1769  Watt 
and  Boulton  patented  the  steam  engine.  By  1785  it  began 
to  be  used  in  textile  mills. 

Spinning  machinery  being  well  developed,  attention 
was  again  turned  to  weaving.  In  1785  Cartwright  patented 
the  power  loom.  In  1792  an  American,  Eli  Whitney,  in- 
vented the  cotton  gin.  One  hand  worker  could  pick  the 
seed  from  six  pounds  of  cotton  fiber  in  a  day;  using  the 
gin  run  by  a  horse  he  could  clean  300  pounds,  with  steam 
a  still  larger  amount.  This  so  cheapened  cotton  goods  that 
they  displaced  woolens  for  many  uses.  The  English  cot- 
ton manufacture  trebled  between  1788  and  1803. 

These  changes  in  the  textile  industry  had  a  reflex  effect 
on  the  iron  and  coal  industries.  Iron  mining  and  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  had  to  expand  to  provide  material  for 
engines  and  machines.  Coal  mining  had  to  grow  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  working  iron  and  steel  and  firing  engines. 
Machines  for  use  in  these  industries  were  invented  in  rapid 
succession.     The  production  of  iron  rose  from  17,000  tons 
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in  1740  to  125,000  in  1796,  to  258,000  in  1806,  to  703,000 
in  1825.  The  process  once  started,  one  industry  after  an- 
other was  revolutionized.  Mechanical  inventions  came  ever 
faster,  all  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  bulk  of  pro- 
duction, 

EFFECT  ON  THE  WORKERS. 

At  first  vi^orkers  employed  at  machines  got  relatively 
good  wages.  But  the  eifect  was  reversed  as  soon  as  the  use 
of  machinery  became  general.  Population  was  congested 
in  industrial  centers.  The  worker  could  no  longer  have  a 
garden  and  a  few  sheep,  pigs  and  geese.  He  became  a  wage 
worker  pure  and  simple,  dependent  solely  on  his  job.  Many 
machines  were  so  perfected  that  women  or  children  could 
tend  them,  competing  with  men.  In  1769  the  number  of 
wage  workers  in  manufacture  was  estimated  at  35  per 
cent  of  the  population;  by  1800  it  was  over  50  per  cent. 
This  made  food  dearer.  Between  1782  and  1810  the  price 
of  wheat  rose  80  per  cent. 

Both  landlords  and  manufacturers  had  an  interest  in 
driving  small  tenants  off  the  soil — the  latter  to  glut  the 
labor  market,  the  former  to  take  full  advantage  of  high 
food  prices.  Monopolization  of  the  land,  already  well  un- 
der way,  was  rapidly  completed.  The  magistrates,  who 
were  all  landowners  or  manufacturers,  systematically  used 
the  Poor  Law  to  keep  wages  down  and  to  promote  the 
breeding  of  large  families  among  the  poor.  Pauperism  in- 
creased at  a  frightful  rate.  Pauper  children  were  regu- 
larly contracted  out  as  "apprentices"  to  factory  owners, 
with  absolutely  no  protection  against  overwork,  abuse  and 
slow  starvation. 

WIDESPREAD  PAUPERIZATION. 

Cheapening  of  manufactured  goods  increased  the  com- 
fort of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  gave  little  benefit 
to  the  workers,  whose  chief  expense  was  for  food.  While 
food  prices  were  going  up,  actual  money  wages  declined  and 
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the  workday  was  extended  to  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  English  work- 
ing people  was  in  most  respects  as  bad  and  in  some  respects 
even  worse  than  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Tudors.  Their 
position  seemed  hopeless.  They  had  no  political  power.  For 
two  hundred  years  they  had  had  no  organization  worth 
mentioning.  Most  of  them  were  densely  ignorant.  Some 
made  shift  to  emigrate  to  America,  The  majority  toiled 
in  dumb  submission,  finding  solace  only  in  beastly  drunken- 
ness. The  more  spirited  few — the  so-called  Luddites — 
spent  their  energy  in  attempts  to  burn  factories  and  smash 
machinery,  hoping  thus  to  bring  back  "the  good  old  times." 
These  riots  were  easily  suppressed.  Not  till  a  new  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  did  a  real  labor  movement  begin. 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  EFFECTS. 

Cost  of  production  fell  faster  than  prices,  so  that  in- 
dustrial profit  was  increased  both  by  larger  margin  on  each 
article  and  by  growing  mass  of  production.  Using  larger 
amounts  of  capital  and  amassing  larger  and  more  numer- 
ous fortunes,  factory  owners  acquired  an  economic  impor- 
tance greater  than  that  of  merchants.  Henceforth  the 
typical  form  of  capital  was  that  invested  in  industrial  pro- 
duction. The  commercial  bourgeoisie  became  subordinate 
to  or  merged  in  the  industrial  bourgeoisie. 

Two  class  struggles  now  developed:  1.  That  of  capital- 
ist3  vs.  landholders,  politically  represented  by  liberalism 
and  conservatism,  which  began  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  ended  about  1850  in  the  triumph  of  the  newer  form  of 
wealth.  2.  That  of  wage  workers  vs.  capitalists,  which  got 
fairly  under  way  about  1820  and  is  still  going  on,  under 
the  forms  of  trade-unionism  and  Socialism.  During  the 
time  that  these  overlapped,  both  propertied  classes  made 
concessions  to  the  workers,  each  seeking  their  aid  against 
the  other.    The  most  important  were  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
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bination  Laws,  1824,  legalizing  labor  organization,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Factory  Acts,  1833,  1847  and  1850,  limiting 
the  workday  for  women  and  children.  The  workers  got 
indirect  benefit  also  from  some  primarily  bourgeois  meas- 
ures— partial  extension  of  suffrage,  secret  voting,  poor  law 
reform,  mitigation  of  penal  laws,  public  education  and  free 
trade. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

A  scientific  treatment  of  value  and  related  subjects 
could  not  arise  till  production  for  the  market  had  become 
usual,  so  that  men  commonly  thought  of  goods  as  com- 
modities— as  exchangeable  things,  not  merely  as  usable 
things.  Economics  now  definitely  became  a  science.  Two 
epoch-making  books  were  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," 1776,  and  David  Ricardo's  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  1817.  The  economists  idealized  capitalism, 
thought  the  "enlightened  self-interest"  of  individuals  would 
solve  all  social  problems,  advocated  free  competition  and 
reduction  of  government  to  a  minimum. 

This  emphasis  on  individual  liberty  and  confidence  that 
things  would  come  out  right  if  not  too  much  regulated  and 
restricted  characterized  almost  all  advanced  political  and 
social  thought  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Im 
somewhat  modified  forms  it  was  the  creed,  not  only  of  great, 
bourgeois  liberalism,  but  also  of  the  radicalism  or  democ- 
racy of  the  lower  middle  classes  (shopkeepers,  artisans^ 
etc.)  and  of  the  intellectuals  and  humanitarians  such  as. 
Rousseau,  Paine  and  Shelley.  Even  the  working  men  ac- 
cepted it,  for  the  time.  It  suited  their  ultimate  as  well  as 
their  immediate  class  interest,  for  the  industrial  proletariat, 
could  grow  strong  only  through  the  development  of  capi- 
talist industry. 

THE  CAPITALIST   SYSTEM. 

In  order  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  capitalist 
system  and  to  understand  the  Socialist  movement  which 
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grows  out  of  it  and  seeks  to  destroy  it,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  chief  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
other  systems  of  society. 

1.  Production  of  Commodities  for  the  General  Mar- 
ket.— Superficial  thinkers  assume  that  men  have  always 
been  engaged  in  producing  things  for  sale.  Our  study  has 
shown  us  that  this  is  not  true.  Some  exchange  of  products 
has,  indeed,  existed  ever  since  the  days  of  barbarism.  At 
certain  periods  it  has  been  more  extensive  than  at  others. 
In  general,  the  grade  of  civilization  at  any  time  has  cor- 
responded to  the  amount  of  exchange.  But  even  at  the 
height  of  the  ancient  civilization,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  products  of  labor  were  destined  for  sale,  and  even  of 
these  the  greater  part  were  sold  in  the  localities  where  they 
were  made.  During  the  middle  ages  commodity  production 
was  still  more  limited.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people 
worked  on  the  land,  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the  produce 
was  consumed  on  the  particular  estates  where  it  was  raised ; 
even  the  minority  who  worked  at  handicraft  made  goods 
largely  to  order  for  specific  customers.  After  the  fifteenth 
century  production  for  sale  grew  rapidly.  But  only  since 
the  great  mechanical  inventions  has  it  ceased  to  be  ex- 
ceptional and  become  the  dominant  form  of  production  in 
the  economically  advanced  countries.  In  such  countries 
today  only  a  minority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Even  these  sell  most  of  their  produce  and  buy 
much  of  their  food  and  nearly  all  their  fuel,  clothing,  fur- 
niture, tools,  etc.  In  other  branches  goods  are  turned 
out  almost  exclusively  for  sale,  neither  the  workers  nor  the 
employers  knowing  or  caring  who  is  to  use  the  things  they 
put  into  the  market. 

2.  Freedom  of  Competition. — In  earlier  societies  most 
people  were  confined  by  economic  necessity,  by  custom,  or 
by  law  to  specific  occupations  in  specific  places;  land  was 
hereditary  in  families  and  not  easily  transferred;  in  so  far 
as  sale  of  goods  and  hiring  of  labor  took  place  at  all,  prices 
and  wages  were  strictly  regulated.     In  capitalist  society. 
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as  a  rule,  every  person  is  legally  free  to  change  his  occupa- 
tion and  his  residence  at  will  and  to  buy  or  sell  land,  goods 
and  services  at  whatever  terms  may  be  agreed  on  in  each 
case.  Buyers  may  bid  against  each  other  to  get  goods, 
sellers  to  dispose  of  them,  employers  to  procure  workmen, 
workers  to  get  jobs.  Not  only  do  law  and  custom  permit 
competition,  but  they  generally  forbid  agreements  re- 
stricting it.  Competition  being  the  general  rule,  economic 
necessity  compels  individuals  to  compete  whether  they  like 
it  or  not.  Whoever  would  buy  or  sell,  hire  or  be  hired,  must 
meet  the  conditions  set  by  competitors  having  the  same 
desire.  In  legal  terminology,  we  may  say  that  in  earlier 
class  societies  the  relations  between  men  depended  on  the 
status  in  which  each  found  himself;  in  capitalist  society 
they  are  regulated  by  contract  among  individuals. 

N,  B. — As  we  shall  see  later,  when  capitalism  becomes 
very  highly  developed,  competition  tends  to  disappear. 
But  this  new  non-competitive  stage  differs  from  the  non- 
competitive stage  which  preceded  capitalism  as  an  old 
man's  "second  childhood"  differs  from  his  real  childhood 
of  long  ago.  The  decline  of  competition  is  a  sign  that  cap- 
italism is  passing  from  maturity  into  decay.  For  the  pres- 
ent we  are  studying  capitalism  in  its  normal  and  mature 
form. 

3.  Large-Scale  Production  With  Power-Driven  Ma- 
chinery. — The  introduction  of  machinery  driven  by  power 
into  various  industries  has  doubled,  trebled,  multiplied  ten, 
fifty  or  even  a  hundred  fold  the  amount  of  goods  that  a 
given  number  of  workers  can  turn  out  in  a  given  time. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  such  goods  to  be  sold  cheaper. 
Hand  production  cannot  continue  in  competition  with  the 
new  methods.  Once  an  effective  machine  for  any  purpose 
is  introduced,  men  have  no  choice  but  to  abandon  hand  tools 
and  use  the  new  method. 

4.  A  Changing  and  Expanding  System. — Each  inven- 
tion facilitates  and  necessitates  others.  Improvement  of 
methods  is  continuous.    Each  change  in  productive  methods 
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modifies  the  conditions  of  life  for  some  of  the  people  and 
alters  the  relations  among  classes  and  nations.  A  single 
mechanical  invention  may  slowly  or  suddenly  wipe  out  a 
trade  which  gave  employment  to  large  numbers  of  workers 
and  engaged  the  capital  of  numerous  investors,  employers 
and  dealers,  while  it  creates  new  forms  of  investment  and 
employment.  It  may  enrich  one  section  of  the  people  and 
impoverish  another,  depopulate  one  region  and  congest 
others,  reverse  the  practical  effect  of  existing  laws  or  cus- 
toms and  call  new  ones  into  being.  The  most  advanced  na- 
tions and  the  most  efficient  establishments  in  each  are  ever 
extending  their  business  at  the  expense  of  those  less  ad- 
vanced, through  superior  cheapness  of  production.  New 
ways  of  working  and  living  create  new  habits,  interests, 
aspirations,  sentiments  and  beliefs — give  nations  and 
classes  a  new  social  psychology. 

5.  Social  Production. — From  the  earliest  times  the 
work  by  which  men  satisfied  their  material  wants  has  al- 
ways involved  some  amount  of  mutual  aid.  Never  was 
there  a  time  when  each  person  produced  everything  for 
himself,  in  Robinson  Crusoe  fashion.  From  the  break-up 
of  the  primitive  communal  horde  down  to  recent  times, 
however,  the  individualistic  aspect  of  productive  labor  has 
always  on  the  whole  predominated  over  its  social  aspect. 
The  substitution  of  the  power-driven  machine  for  the  hand 
tool  has  reversed  this.  In  the  modern  industrial  establish- 
ment no  one  worker  produces  a  single  complete  article. 
Each  one's  work  has  no  use  or  meaning  except  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  all  the  others.  The  factory  is  a  complex 
unit,  in  which  many  heads  and  hands,  specialized  for  many 
correlated  processes,  act  together  under  one  plan  and  con- 
trol. All  the  goods  turned  out  are  collectively  produced  by 
all  the  workers,  including  some  who  never  touch  or  see 
them.  Even  the  factory  as  a  whole  is  not  self-suflScing ;  it 
is  interrelated  with  other  establishments  from  which  it 
gets  its  equipment,  materials  and  fuel  or  which  dispose  of 
its  product.    Since  small  hand  production  cannot  survive  in 
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competition  with  great  machine  production,  the  formerly 
more  or  less  independent  individual  producers  have  to  be- 
come joint  or  social  producers,  regardless  of  their  will. 

6.  Individualistic  Ownership. — While  the  social  char- 
acter thus  prevails  on  the  productive  side  of  capitalism,  it 
is  essentially  individualistic  on  the  side  of  ownership  or 
distribution.  The  factory,  with  all  its  equipment,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  is  held  and  controlled  as  the  private  property 
of  one  person  or  a  group  of  persons.  The  product  of  the 
workers'  social  labor,  like  the  vast  instrument  which  they 
jointly  operate,  is  the  employer's  private  property.  The 
workers  are  individually  remunerated  out  of  the  value  of 
this  product,  not  with  reference  to  the  services  which  they 
severally  render,  but  with  reference  to  their  position  as 
individual  competitors  in  the  labor  market. 

N.  B. — The  fact  that  the  means  of  production  are  now 
generally  owned  by  firms  or  corporations  rather  than  by 
single  persons  does  not  lessen  the  individualistic  nature  of 
such  ownership.  Each  member  of  a  company  owns  certain 
shares  of  its  stock,  which  he  may  sell  at  will,  and  the  profits 
are  appropriated  by  the  stockholders  individually  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  The  joint  stock  company  is  simply  a 
legal  device  by  means  of  which  numerous  capitalists,  large 
or  small,  may  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  great  cap- 
ital, centralized  management  and  socialized  production, 
while  retaining  their  individual  rights  as  owners  of  prop- 
erty. 

7.  Property  and  Labor  Divorced. — The  effect  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  means  of  production  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  things  owned.  When  work  was  done  by 
isolated  persons  using  simple  and  inexpensive  tools,  pri- 
vate property  in  the  means  of  production  meant  ownership 
by  each  worker  of  the  things  he  needed  in  carrying  on  his 
trade,  and  consequently  ownership  of  the  product  by  the 
person  who  made  it;  such  a  person,  worker  and  owner  at 
once,  was  "his  own  master" — an  economically  free  indi- 
vidual.   Now  that  such  tools  have  been  supplanted  by  com- 
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plex  and  costly  machines  requiring  the  joint  labor  of  many 
workers  to  operate  them,  private  property  in  the  means  of 
production  has  just  the  opposite  effect;  it  means  ownership 
by  some  persons  of  things  which  other  persons  must  have 
in  order  to  work  and  live;  it  tends  to  divide  industrial  so- 
ciety into  two  classes — owners  who  need  not  work  and 
workers  who  do  not  own — and  to  subject  the  latter  to  the 
former.  This  contrast  is  reflected  in  the  social  psychology 
of  the  workers  in  different  historical  periods.  So  long  as 
hand  production  prevails,  their  tendencies  are  individual- 
istic and  they  idealize  private  property;  when  machine  pro- 
duction takes  its  place,  they  tend  to  collective  action  and 
make  social  ownership  their  ideal.  In  both  cases  they  aim 
at  liberty  and  equality,  but  use  different  means  in  accord- 
ance with  the  differences  in  the  economic  environment. 

Exceptions  and  Anomalies. — No  doubt  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  in  existing  capitalist  society  some  exceptions  to 
all  the  statements  made  above,  and  also  to  point  out  that 
some  of  the  features  here  enumerated  have  existed  before 
the  rise  of  capitalism,  while  others  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue after  it  has  passed  away.  No  one  of  the  foregoing 
characteristics,  taken  by  itself,  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish capitalism  from  all  other  systems.  Taken  all  to- 
gether, however,  they  make  up  a  satisfactory  definition. 
Some  apparent  exceptions  or  anomalies  do  not  affect  its 
general  truth. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  student  will  understand  that  successive  historic 
periods  and  social  systems  cannot  be  quite  sharply  marked 
off  one  from  the  other.  Just  as,  in  the  life  of  an  individual, 
we  cannot  fix  to  the  day  the  passage  from  infancy  to  boy- 
hood, to  youth,  to  manhood,  to  old  age,  so  in  the  life  of  so- 
ciety, we  cannot  name  the  year,  though  we  can  well  enough 
point  to  the  century,  in  which  feudalism  gave  place  to  early 
capitalism,  or  this  to  mature  capitalism.  History  records 
an  alternation  of  long  ages  of  slow  grovd;h  within  the  forms 
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of  a  given  social  system  and  shorter  periods  of  compara- 
tively rapid  change  by  w^hich  a  nevi^  system  is  established. 
These  revolutions  are  not  accidental  or  abnormal;  they  are 
parts  of  the  whole  evolution  of  society.  Each  system 
germinates  within  the  preceding  one  and,  having  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  cannot  grow  farther  without 
destroying  and  supplanting  that  which  gave  it  birth.  But 
relics  or  remnants  of  the  old  system  may  survive  long  after 
the  new  one  is  fairly  established. 

Each  system  has  its  periods  of  youth,  maturity  and  de- 
cline. At  any  particular  time  some  nations  are  advancing 
more  rapidly  than  others,  so  that  we  may  observe  different 
social  systems  or  different  stages  of  the  same  system  exist- 
ing side  by  side.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress, not  only  among  nations,  but  also  among  various 
branches  of  economic  activity.  Thus  the  methods  of  agri- 
culture have  developed  much  more  slowly  in  the  last  two 
centuries  than  those  of  manufacture,  mining  and  trans- 
portation. Even  within  the  industrial  field,  some  trades 
retain  hand  tools  and  individual  workmanship  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  others.  But  all  are  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Allowing  for  inequalities  in  the  rate  of 
progress,  our  description  of  capitalism  may  stand. 
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II. 
THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE. 

BY   MORRIS   HILLQUIT. 

One  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  modern  Socialism  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  "class  struggle." 

The  inhabitants  of  every  state  .  .  .  may  always  be 
divided  into  several  groups  of  persons  with  reference  to 
their  source  of  income  or  mode  of  acquiring  the  material 
means  of  their  existence.  Within  each  group  the  single 
individuals  may  strive  for  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
common  income,  but  as  against  all  the  other  elements  of 
society,  each  of  such  groups  is  interested  in  the  mainten- 
ance and  increase  of  its  special  revenue  or  material  wealth. 
Each  of  such  social  groups  constitutes  a  separate  "class"  of 
society,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  every  class  are 
these:  its  individual  members  are  united  in  their  general 
economic  interest  with  each  other,  and  as  a  whole  they  are 
opposed  to  all  other  classes  contending  with  them  for  their 
share  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  existence  of  classes  thus  creates  the  instincts  of 
class  solidarity  and  class  antagonism,  and  the  Socialists 
contend  that  the  efforts  of  each  class  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove its  position,  and  the  resultant  conflicts  between  them, 
constitute  the  politics  of  the  nations  and  make  their  his- 
tories. 

FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  class  struggle  in  its  present  fin- 
ished form  was  first  proclaimed  in  the  "Communist  Mani- 
festo," which  was  drafted  by  the  principal  theoretical 
founders  of  modern  Socialism,  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engels,  in  1848,  and  is  there  stated  in  the  following  terse 
and  cogent  language: 

The  (recorded)  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  is 
the  history  of  class  struggles. 

Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  plebeian,  lord  and  serf, 
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guild  mastei-  and  journeyman,  in  a  word,  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed, stood  in  constant  opposition  to  one  another,  carried  on 
an  uninterrupted,  now  hidden,  now  open,  fight,  that  each  time 
ended  either  in  the  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  society  at 
large,  or  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  contending  classes. 

In  the  earlier  epochs  of  history  we  find  almost  everywhere 
a  complicated  arrangement  of  society  into  various  orders,  a 
manifold  gradation  of  social  rank.  In  ancient  Rome  we  have 
patricians,  knights,  plebeians,  slaves;  in  the  middle  ages,  feudal 
lords,  vassals,  guild  masters,  journeymen,  apprentices,  serfs; 
in  almost  all  of  these  classes,  again,  subordinate  gradations. 

The  modern  bourgeois  society  that  has  sprouted  from  the 
ruins  of  feudal  society  has  not  done  away  with  class  antag- 
onisms. It  has  but  established  new  classes,  new  conditions  of 
oppression,  new  forms  of  struggle  in  place  of  the  old  ones. 

Our  epoch,  the  epoch  of  the  bourgeois,  possesses,  however, 
this  distinctive  feature;  it  has  simplified  the  class  antagonisms. 
Society  as  a  whole  is  more  and  more  splitting  up  into  two  great 
hostile  camps,  into  two  great  classes  dii'ectly  facing  each  other: 
bourgeoisie  and  proletariat. 

THE  TWO  MAIN  CLASSES. 

The  principal  classes  in  modern  society  are  thus,  ac- 
cording to  Marx  and  Engels,  the  classes  of  the  "bourgeoisie" 
and  the  "proletariat,"  and  a  few  v^^ords  must  be  said  here 
in  explanation  of  these  terms  very  current  in  the  literature 
of  Socialism. 

"Bourgeois,"  literally  a  "townsman,"  was  originally  a 
term  used  in  opposition  to  that  of  gentle  or  noble,  and  sig- 
nified a  manufacturer  or  tradesman.  The  class  of  the 
"bourgeoisie,"  in  an  economic  sense,  has  come  to  stand  for 
the  entire  propertied  class;  it  includes  the  modern  manu- 
facturer, money  lender  and  even  the  landowner  who  em- 
ploys his  land  for  industrial  or  other  business  purposes.  It 
is  the  entire  "third  estate,"  less  the  wage  workers. 

The  term  "proletariat"  is  borrowed  from  the  political 
nomenclature  of  ancient  Rome,  where  it  was  used  to  denote 
the  class  of  free  citizens  without  property  or  assured 
means  of  existence.  In  a  more  restricted  and  technical 
sense,  the  word  proletarian  signifies  a  workingman  who 
does  not  own  his  tools  of  labor,  a  wage  worker;  but  in  its 
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wider  application  it  embraces  the  entire  propertyless  class 
of  workers.  Thus  we  speak  not  only  of  the  "industrial" 
proletarian,  but  also  of  the  "agricultural"  proletarian,  the 
farmer  who  does  not  own  his  land,  or  the  hired  farm  hand 
and  even  of  the  "intellectual"  proletarian,  the  professional 
who  depends  upon  an  unsteady  and  uncertain  hiring  out  of 
his  talents  for  a  living. 

Such  then  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal classes  of  modern  society,  the  bourgeoisie  and  pro- 
letariat, or  capitalists  and  workingmen,  and  the  antagonism 
between  them  to  which  the  authors  of  the  "Communist 
Manifesto"  refer  is  the  conflict  of  material  interests  which 
springs  from  their  mutual  economic  relations. 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  ANTAGONISM. 

The  principal  wealth  of  modern  society  is  represented 
by  an  accumulation  of  commodities  owned  by  individual 
competing  capitalists  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  exchange. 
The  process  of  modern  industry  is  a  process  of  manufacture 
and  exchange  of  such  commodities.  All  wealth  is  created  in 
that  process,  and  all  profits  are  derived  through  it.  The  dif- 
ferent commodities  exchange  for  each  other  at  their  actual 
t^alue ;  hence,  the  accumulation  of  profit  and  wealth  must  not 
be  looked  for  in  the  process  of  exchange,  but  in  the  process 
of  production. 

The  value  of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  the  average 
social  labor  expended  on  its  production,  and  if  the  manufac- 
turing capitalist  should  pay  to  the  laborer  a  wage  equivalent 
to  the  products  of  his  labor,  there  would  remain  no  margin 
of  profit  for  him,  and  the  hoarding  up  of  individual  wealth 
would  be  impossible.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manu- 
facturing capitalist  does  not  return  to  the  workingman,  in 
the  form  of  a  money  wage,  commodities  of  a  value  repre- 
senting his  full  hours  of  labor,  but  only  such  quantity  as 
will  enable  him  to  maintain  his  existence  according  to  the 
established  standard  of  living  and  to  reproduce  his  species. 
Thus   assuming  that  the   quantity   of   food,   clothing   and 
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other  necessaries  of  a  workingman's  life  per  day  are  pro- 
duced in  six  hours  of  average  social  labor  time,  his  wages 
will  represent  the  portion  of  his  labor  equivalent  to  six 
hours,  and  if  he  works  ten  hours  per  day  the  product  of  the 
remaining  four  hours  of  his  labor  is  appropriated  by  his 
employer. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  SURPLUS  VALUE. 

Since  the  individual  capitalist  owns  the  tools  without 
which  no  labor  can  be  performed  in  modern  society,  and 
the  laborer  owns  nothing  but  his  ability  to  work — his  labor- 
power — the  workingman  is  compelled  to  sell  that  labor- 
power  to  the  capitalist  for  a  fixed  daily  wage.  His  labor- 
power  is  sold  to  the  capitalist  to  be  used  for  a  day  of  a  dur- 
ation of  eight,  ten  or  twelve  hours,  according  to  agreement, 
and  the  products  of  his  labor  are  divided  between  him  and 
his  employer.  The  portion  of  such  labor  that  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  workingman  is  his  wage,  and  the  portion  re- 
tained by  the  manufacturing  capitalist  Marx  calls  "surplus 
value." 

The  surplus  value  of  the  manufacturing  capitalist  is  by 
no  means  his  clear  profit;  as  a  rule,  he  is  forced  to  divide  it 
with  the  landlord,  the  money  lender  and  the  merchant.  Sur- 
plus value  is  the  source  of  all  profits  of  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  capitalists,  the  rents  of  the  land-owning  capital- 
ists and  the  interest  of  the  money-lending  capitalists.  Thus 
the  capitalists  of  all  types  depend  upon  the  production  of 
surplus  value,  while  the  working  class  depends  upon  wages. 
Since  wages  and  surplus  value  come  from  the  same  source, 
i.  e.,  labor-power,  it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of  the  one 
will  be  relatively  larger  as  the  proportion  of  the  other  is 
relatively  smaller,  and  vice  versa;  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  share  of  capital  in  the  created  value  the  smaller 
the  share  of  labor. 

The  economic  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are,  there- 
fore, opposed  to  each  other,  and  while  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  class  deriving  its  income  from  surplus  value  to  main- 
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tain  the  present  system  of  distribution  of  wealth,  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  class  lie  in  the  abolition  of  that 
system. 

GROUP   DIVISIONS  AMONG  THE  CAPITALISTS. 

These  are  the  main  lines  on  which  the  modern  class 
struggles  are  conducted,  but  a  closer  analysis  of  the  process 
will  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  the  sole  lines  of  modern 
class  division. 

The  capitalists  or  bourgeoisie  constitute  but  one  class 
in  their  common  interest  to  exploit  the  working  class,  but 
among  themselves  they  are  separated  in  many  groups  with 
reference  to  the  special  interests  of  the  respective  fields  of 
their  operation.  The  three  main  forms  of  capitalist  revenue, 
rent,  interest  and  profits,  spring,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
same  source,  the  surplus  value  of  the  producing  capitalists ; 
and  the  shares  of  these  three  categories  of  income  stand  in 
inverse  relation  to  each  other.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that  rent,  interest  and  profits  may  rise  simultaneously,  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  class  and  the  consumers,  but 
they  need  not  and  do  not  always  increase  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  the  total  quantity  of  surplus  value  remaining 
equal,  an  increase  of  rents  or  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest 
will  signify  a  lowering  of  profits,  and  vice  versa. 

The  three  main  economic  divisions  of  capitalists,  de- 
pendent on  the  three  forms  of  income  mentioned,  the  rent- 
gathering  landowner,  the  interest-drawing  money  lender  and 
the  profit-making  manufacturer  and  merchant,  are  thus  by 
no  means  united  in  interest  among  themselves.  The  money 
lender  or  banker  exploits  the  mortgaged  landowner  and  the 
borrowing  industrial  alike,  while  the  owner  of  the  factory 
site  and  store  property  exploits  the  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant with  equal  thoroughness.  Nor  is  the  industrial  group 
of  the  capitalist  class  always  a  unit  in  interests :  the  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturers  usually  run  counter  to  those  of 
the  sellers,  and  vice  versa;  and  even  within  the  manufac- 
turing class  the  interests  of  separate  trades  are  frequently 
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opposed  to  each  other — for  instance,  where  the  producers  of 
one  certain  commodity,  a  finished  article,  are  the  consumers 
of  the  products  of  another  class  of  manufacturers,  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  materials, 

HARMONY  OF  WORKING  CLASS  INTERESTS. 

As  compared  with  the  divergent  interests  of  the  cap- 
italists among  themselves,  the  interests  of  the  working 
class  are,  on  the  whole,  harmonious.  The  workingmen  are 
forced  to  compete  with  each  other  for  employment,  which, 
as  a  rule,  results  in  a  general  reduction  of  wages.  But  this 
competition  is  no  evidence  of  a  conflict  of  interest  among  dif- 
ferent groups  of  workingmen ;  on  the  contrary,  its  effect  is 
strong  proof  of  the  solidarity  of  their  interests;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  competition 
ultimately  leads  the  workers  to  a  more  compact  class  organ- 
ization. No  group  of  workingmen  benefits  by  the  fall  of 
wages  of  another  group,  no  class  of  workingmen  exploits 
another  class ;  hence,  there  exists  no  economic  cause  for  an- 
tagonism between  the  workingmen  of  the  different  trades. 

THE  "PETTY  BOURGEOISIE." 

We  have  thus  described  and  analyzed  the  two  main 
classes  of  modern  society  and  their  component  parts.  But 
between  and  besides  them  there  are  several  economic  groups 
which  cannot  properly  be  classed  with  the  one  or  the  other — 
the  groups  characterized  by  the  general  designation  of  the 
"middle  classes."  These  consist  of  small  merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  farmers,  who,  while  they  own  their  business, 
implements  or  land,  and  sometimes  employ  hired  labor,  still 
extract  but  little  surplus  value  and  chiefly  depend  for  their 
living  upon  their  own  efforts. 

The  members  of  the  middle  class  are  engaged  in  a 
strenuous  and  losing  battle  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
economic  independence  against  the  invading  large  indus- 
tries. Their  hope  is  to  develop  some  day  into  large  and 
wealthy  capitalists,  their  fate  most  commonly  is  to  succumb 
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to  the  superior  means  and  organization  of  the  great  indus- 
tries, and  to  find  refuge  in  the  employment  of  their  victor- 
ious rivals  or  to  be  forced  down  to  the  ranks  of  the  wage 
laborer.  By  their  sympathies  and  sentiments,  these  men 
incline  towards  the  capitalist  class,  by  their  immediate  eco- 
nomic interests  they  are  arrayed  against  it,  and  at  times 
they  break  out  in  a  feeble  or  more  vigorous  revolt  against 
omnivorous  capitalism. 

"INTELLECTUALS"  AND  "PROFESSIONALS." 

Another  middle-class  group  of  considerable  importance 
is  that  of  the  "intellectuals"  in  the  direct  employ  of  the 
capitalists;  the  managers,  superintendents,  foremen,  engi- 
neers, accountants,  clerks,  etc.  The  economic  position  of 
these  is  similar  to  that  of  the  proletarian  wage  worker, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  also  hired  by  their  employers  and  paid 
a  fixed  remuneration  for  their  services,  but  it  is  different 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  that  remuneration.  The  average 
income  of  the  men  of  this  class  is  frequently  larger  than 
that  of  the  middle-class  manufacturers,  traders  or  farmers ; 
they  are  styled  "employes,"  not  "workingmen" ;  they  receive 
"salaries,"  not  "wages,"  and  by  their  education,  social  en- 
vironment, tastes  and  habits,  they  feel  themselves  more  akin 
to  the  capitalist  class  than  to  the  working  class. 

And  finally  we  must  mention  the  variety  of  the  middle 
class  known  as  the  "professionals,"  i.  e.,  physicians,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  teachers,  journalists,  artists,  etc.  These  consti- 
tute a  class  by  themselves.  The  do  not  operate  with  capi- 
tal, and  their  incomes  are  not  derived  from  exploitation  of 
labor  or  talents  to  a  permanent  individual  employer  in  re- 
turn for  a  fixed  periodical  compensation.  They  are  "free" 
practitioners,  who  sell  their  services  to  whosoever  pays  for 
them  from  time  to  time.  The  men  of  this  group  usually  find 
their  most  remunerative  clientele  among  the  possessing 
class,  and  place  their  skill  and  talent  at  the  disposal  of  that 
class.  It  is  from  among  this  group  that  the  capitalists 
primarily  gather  the  apologists  and  defenders  of  their  class 
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interests,  their  "retainers,"  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
W.  J.  Ghent.  But  the  professionals  are  not  permanently 
tied  to  the  dominant  classes.  They  are  alert  in  perceiving 
every  coming  social  change,  and  whenever  a  new  class  enters 
upon  a  promising  campaign  to  displace  the  old  order,  these 
professionals  desert  their  former  patrons  in  large  numbers 
and  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  new  move- 
ment. .   .    . 

THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE  IN  POLITICS. 

In  the  general  struggle  for  social  existence  each  of 
these  classes  of  necessity  seeks  to  fortify  its  economic  posi- 
tion by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state.  The  dominant  and  pos- 
sessing class  as  a  whole  needs  the  protection  of  the  state, 
its  laws,  courts  of  justice,  police  power  and  sometimes  even 
its  armed  force  to  preserve  its  "vested  rights"  and  priv- 
ileges and  to  maintain  its  power  over  the  working  class; 
and  within  the  capitalist  class  each  interest  group  needs 
the  special  services  and  support  of  the  state  against  the 
hostile  groups  of  other  interests. 

The  transportation  industries  need  charters,  grants 
and  franchises,  the  manufacturing  industries  want  sub- 
sidies and  protective  import  tariffs  on  manufactured 
articles,  while  they  oppose  tariffs  on  foodstuffs;  the  agri- 
cultural landowning  class,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  a 
high  tariff  on  imported  foodstuffs  but  combats  the  tariff 
on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture;  the  commercial  classes 
generally  strive  for  a  free-trade  policy;  the  debtor  classes 
see  their  salvation  in  anti-usury  laws  and  debased  currency ; 
the  money-lending  class  requires  a  solid  and  unchangeable 
monetary  standard;  the  small  manufacturers  and  traders 
endeavor  to  avert  the  threatening  ruin  of  their  economic 
independence  by  the  enactment  of  laws  against  combination 
and  concentration  of  capital,  while  the  workingmen  look  to 
the  government  for  protection  against  excessive  capitalist 
exploitation.  In  short,  each  class  and  group  strives  to  make 
the  state  subservient  to  its  economic  interests,  to  retain  or 
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capture  the  powers  of  government  for  its  own  special  inter- 
ests. 

It  is  this  phase  of  the  class  struggle  which  constitutes 
modern  politics,  and  the  economic  classes  and  interest 
groups  participating  in  it  correspond,  roughly  speaking,  to 
the  political  parties  or  factions  in  each  country.* 


•"Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  pp.  153-61. 
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III. 
THE  THEORY  OF  SURPLUS  VALUE. 

BY  ERNEST  UNTERMANN. 

Under  the  ancient  method  of  barter  no  surplus  value 
was  produced.  It  is  true  that  one  trader  could  cheat  an- 
other, or  take  advantage  of  his  needs  to  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  other's  articles  than  was  an  equivalent  for  his  own 
goods.  But  the  total  amount  of  articles  produced  on  either 
side  was  not  increased  by  this  transaction. 

Take  it  that  one  trader  had  10  head  of  cattle,  another 
10  tons  of  wheat,  another  10  casks  of  wine.  If  one  ton  of 
wheat  was  the  equivalent  of  one  head  of  cattle,  then  the 
possessor  of  the  wheat  might  be  in  a  position  to  compel  the 
owner  of  the  cattle,  through  some  stress  of  circumstances, 
to  give  him  2  head  of  cattle  for  one  ton  of  wheat.  And  if 
one  cask  of  wine  was  an  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  wheat, 
then  the  owner  of  the  wheat  might  compel  the  owner  of 
the  wine,  under  similar  conditions  of  duress,  to  give  him  2 
casks  of  wine  for  one  ton  of  wheat.  But  at  the  end  of  this 
transaction  there  would  still  be  10  head  of  cattle,  10  tons 
of  wheat  and  10  casks  of  wine,  only  they  would  be  differ- 
ently distributed.  The  total  wealth  of  these  three  traders 
would  not  have  increased. 

This  transaction  would  only  indicate  that  the  value  of 
cattle  and  of  wine  had  declined  compared  to  the  value  of 
wheat.  No  surplus  value  would  have  been  produced.  For 
surplus  value  means  an  addition  of  new  values  to  already 
existing  ones  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  total  product  to 
the  capitalist  class  as  a  whole. 

VALUE  CREATED  ONLY  IN  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  ancient  merchants  and  financiers 
accumulated  wealth  by  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  others,  but  even  so  their  transactions  did 
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not  increase  the  total  wealth  of  their  societies  any  more 
than  the  transactions  between  those  primitive  traders  did. 
Such  accumulations  of  wealth  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  violation  of  the  law  of  value. 
They  could  not  be  accomplished  by  means  of  it.  Under  the 
capitalist  system  of  production,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value 
regulates  the  accumulation  of  surplus  value. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  explain  how  the  capitalist  can 
accumulate  surplus  value  through  the  mechanical  working 
of  the  law  of  value.  Value  is  produced  only  in  production, 
and  if  any  surplus  value  is  accumulated,  it  must  first  be 
produced  in  the  sphere  of  production.  Then  it  must  be 
taken  to  the  sphere  of  circulation,  to  the  market,  and  there 
it  must  be  realized  under  conditions  of  competition,  in 
which  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  surplus  value  con- 
tained in  them,  is  modified  and  differently  distributed  be- 
tween the  various  competitors,  but  always  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  law  of  value.  It  is  true  that  commodities  are 
not  sold,  as  a  rule,  at  their  exact  labor  value.  In  other 
words,  value  and  prices  are  not  always  identical.  But 
nevertheless,  the  deviation  of  the  prices  of  commodities 
from  this  value  cannot  be  explained  by  any  other  means 
than  by  the  law  of  value. 

According  to  the  Marxian  law  of  value,  labor  power  is 
the  only  commodity  which  can  reproduce  the  existing  values 
of  a  certain  society  and  produce  additional  values.  How 
does  it  accomplish  that,  and  how  does  the  capitalist  get 
possession  of  the  additional  value? 

CAPITALIST  CONSUMPTION  OF  LABOR  POWER. 

Since  the  laborer  has  no  other  commodity  to  sell  but 
his  labor  power,  and  since  he  cannot  employ  this  labor 
power  in  any  other  way  than  by  being  put  to  work  by  the 
owners  of  the  instruments  of  production,  it  follows  that  he 
cannot  consume  his  own  labor  power  but  must  submit  to 
having  it  consumed  by  the  capitalist  who  employs  him.  He 
must  sell  his  labor  power  to  the  capitalist  at  its  average 
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social  value,  that  is,  at  the  value  of  the  necessities  of  life 
which  are  required  to  maintain  and  reproduce  it.  The  value 
of  these  necessities,  in  their  turn,  is  determined  by  the 
prevailing  productivity  of  the  labor  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  production  of  the  machinery  and  raw 
materials  required  in  the  department  of  necessities.  In 
other  words,  the  value  of  the  labor  power  of  the  laborers 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
life  determines  the  value  of  the  labor  power  of  all  other 
laborers.  But  this  must  not  be  understood  to  signify  that 
the  value  of  labor  power,  and  the  value  of  labor  as  an 
activity  producing  value,  are  always  identical. 

The  laborers  in  the  different  countries  are  not  living 
under  the  same  conditions  of  existence.  The  standard  of 
living  varies  in  the  different  countries.  Since  capitalist 
production  is  international,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the 
laborers  of  different  countries  into  competition  with  one 
another  and  to  equalize  their  standard  of  living  as  much  as 
possible. 

Having  bought  the  labor  power  of  his  employes  under 
these  conditions,  the  capitalist  puts  it  to  work  in  his  fac- 
tory. He  compels  it  to  produce  useful  articles  with  a  view 
to  realizing  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  their  exchange  values. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SURPLUS  VALUE  EXPROPRIATION. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  value  of  the  necessities  of 
life  required  to  maintain  the  laborer's  labor  power  for  one 
day  and  reproduce  it  for  the  next  day  is  equivalent  to  6 
hours  of  socially  necessary  average  labor.  Let  the  money 
value,  or  price,  of  6  hours  of  this  labor  be  $3.00.  Then  the 
value  of  one  hour  of  this  labor  will  be  50  cents. 

Our  capitalist  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  yarn.  He 
must  have  machinery  to  spin  cotton  into  yarn.  He  must 
buy  his  raw  material,  cotton,  in  the  competitive  market.  He 
must  supply  his  employes  with  this  machinery  and  this  cot- 
ton and  set  them  to  work  spinning  the  cotton  into  yarn. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  easy  figuring,  that  one 
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pound  of  cotton  makes  one  pound  of  yarn,  that  2  pounds  of 
cotton  are  made  into  yarn  in  one  hour,  and  that  one  spindle 
is  worn  out  in  the  manufacture  of  100  pounds  of  yarn, 
that  is,  in  50  hours.  Let  the  value  of  100  pounds  of  cotton 
be  $5,  equal  to  10  hours  of  average  labor  socially  necessary. 
Then  one  pound  of  cotton  will  be  worth  5  cents,  or  6  min- 
utes of  such  labor.  Let  the  spindles  cost  $10  each,  or  20 
hours  of  such  labor. 

If  50  hours  wear  out  one  spindle,  then  one  hour  wears 
out  l-50th  of  a  spindle,  or  20  cents  worth  of  spindle. 

One  hour's  spinning  turns  out  2  pounds  of  yarn,  hence 
6  hours'  spinning  will  turn  out  12  pounds  of  yarn.  What 
will  be  the  value  of  these  12  pounds  of  yarn  under  these 
circumstances? 

VALUES  TRANSFERRED  TO  COMMODITY. 

The  value  of  these  12  pounds  of  yarn  will  be  composed 
of  the  value  of  the  worn-out  portion  of  spindle  (6  times  20 
cents,  or  $1.20),  of  the  value  of  the  worked  up  cotton  (12 
pounds,  worth  60  cents),  and  of  the  value  of  the  wages  of 
the  laborer,  who  spun  the  cotton  into  yarn,  that  is,  $3.00. 
The  value  of  the  worn-out  spindle  and  of  the  cotton,  which 
existed  before  yarn  was  spun,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
yarn,  while  the  value  of  the  6  hours  of  labor,  which  are  an 
equivalent  for  the  wages  of  the  spinner  (or  the  variable 
capital  of  the  capitalist)  has  been  newly  added  in  the  labor 
process  and  thus  incorporated  in  the  yarn.  The  total  value 
of  these  12  pounds  of  yarn  is,  therefore,  $1.20  and  $0.60 
and  $3.00 — $4.80.  This  is  exactly  the  amount  which  the 
capitalist  has  to  pay  for  the  production  of  this  yarn.  True, 
he  will  not  pay  the  laborer  his  $3.00  until  the  yarn  is  pro- 
duced, and  in  so  far  the  laborer  advances  to  the  capitalist 
the  wages  which  he  will  receive.  But  at  any  rate,  the  capi- 
talist must  pay  these  $3.00,  and  after  he  has  paid  them  he 
has  no  more  value  in  his  hands  in  the  shape  of  yarn  than 
he  had  when  this  value  existed  in  the  spindles,  in  the  cot- 
ton, and  in  the  labor  power  of  the  spinner. 
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PROFITS  MADE  BY  CHEATING  NOT  SURPLUS  VALUE. 

The  capitalist  cannot  make  any  profits  in  this  way. 
For  according  to  our  theory  of  value,  the  surplus  value 
which  the  capitalist  pockets  as  his  profits  under  the  capi- 
talist system  of  production,  aside  from  irregularities,  which 
violate  the  law  of  value,  must  come  from  new  values,  which 
are  added  by  the  labor  of  the  productive  laborers  to  the 
already  existing  ones.  It  is  indeed  true  that  such  profits 
as  were  made  under  the  primitive  modes  of  barter  by  cheat- 
ing or  taking  advantage  of  the  situations  of  others  may 
still  be  made  under  the  capitalist  mode  of  production.  But 
all  capitalists  cannot  make  profits  by  cheating  one  another, 
and  such  profits  are  not  surplus  value  as  understood  in 
the  Marxian  theory.  The  profits  from  surplus  value  must, 
therefore,  be  explained  in  some  other  way.  Since  there  is 
no  surplus  value  in  these  12  pounds  of  yarn,  the  capitalist 
cannot  realize  any  profit  on  it,  although  he  may  be  able  to 
sell  this  yarn  above  its  value  and  thus  cheat  some  customer. 
But  this  is  not  capitalist  profit  as  we  understand  it  here, 
because  cheating  does  not  add  any  new  value  to  the  total 
values  existing.  If  our  capitalist  wants  to  make  such 
profits  as  we  have  in  mind  here,  he  must  secure  some  yarn 
which  costs  him  nothing  for  labor.  How  can  he  accom- 
plish this? 

WHERE  SURPLUS  VALUE  COMES  FROM. 

Our  capitalist  is  not  worrying.  He  has  bought  the 
labor  power  of  his  spinner  at  a  price  which  is  equal  to  6 
hours  of  socially  necessary  labor.  The  spinner  has  worked 
6  hours  and  reproduced  the  outlay  of  the  capitalist  for 
machinery  and  raw  materials  used  up  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  yarn.  He  has  furthermore  produced  his  own  wages  and 
added  their  value  to  the  yarn.  He  has  performed  labor 
equivalent  to  the  price  of  his  labor  power.  Does  the  capi- 
talist now  pay  the  spinner  off  and  dismiss  him?  By  no 
means.  The  working  day  in  our  capitalist's  factory  has  12 
working  hours.    The  spinner  must  work  6  hours  longer.   In 
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these  additional  6  hours  he  spins  up  12  pounds  of  cotton 
more  into  12  pounds  of  yarn  and  wears  out  another  $1.20 
worth  of  spindle.  At  the  end  of  12  hours  the  spinner  has 
produced  24  pounds  of  yarn. 

What  is  the  value  of  these  24  pounds  of  yarn?  Evi- 
dently it  is  composed  of  $2.40  for  wear  and  tear  of  the 
spindle,  $1.20  for  cotton  and  $6.00  as  an  equivalent  for  12 
hours  of  socially  necessary  average  labor.  The  total 
value  of  these  24  pounds  of  yarn  is,  therefore,  $9.60. 

But  how  much  does  the  production  of  these  24  pounds 
of  yarn  cost  our  capitalist?  He  has  paid  $2.40  for  cotton 
(provided  he  did  not  get  these  things  on  credit).  He 
will  have  to  pay  the  spinner  $3  in  wages  (unless  he  com- 
pels him  to  yield  up  a  part  of  his  wages  as  fines).  At  the 
worst  the  total  cost  of  these  24  pounds  of  cotton  to  the 
capitalist  will  be  $6.60.  The  laborer  has  worked  6  hours 
for  nothing,  and  the  capitalist  pockets  $3  of  surplus 
value  (the  value  of  6  hours  of  surplus  labor)  and  calls 
it  his  profit,  which  he  has  "earned"  by  his  superior 
ability  and  enterprise.  He  has  consumed  the  labor-power 
of  the  spinner  6  hours  longer  than  he  has  paid  for  it. 
And  even  before  he  pays  the  spinner  for  the  other  6  hours, 
the  spinner  has  left  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  the 
value  of  his  wages  in  the  shape  of  cotton. 

THE  CAPITALIST'S   SHARE. 

It  is  true  the  capitalist  may  have  to  pay  the  spinner's 
wages  before  this  cotton  is  sold.  But  at  any  rate,  whether 
the  capitalist  sells  now  or  later,  he  has  the  value  of  the 
money  which  he  pays  for  wages  in  his  hands  and  will 
recover  the  money  when  he  sells  his  yarn  (irregularities 
always  excepted).  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Capitalist  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  keeping  the  laborer  alive  by  giving 
him  work,  and  is  highly  indignant  if  the  laborer  refuses 
to  see  that  the  working  people  would  starve  to  death  if 
the  capitalist  did  not  employ  and  rob  them. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  some  capi- 
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talists  may  also  work,  yes,  that  some  of  them  may  even 
work  longer  than  is  necessary  to  pay  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  their  labor  power.  To  the  extent  that  they  do  so, 
they  are  producers  of  their  own  surplus  value.  But  in 
so  far  as  they  employ  the  labor  of  wage  laborers  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  capitalists  and  pocket  the  value  of 
the  unpaid  surplus  labor  of  their  employes.  .    .    . 

The  most  significant  activity  of  labor  power  under  cap- 
italism is  not  the  transfer  of  the  value  of  constant  elements 
of  production  to  the  finished  product,  but  rather  the  creation 
of  new  values  (variable  capital  and  surplus  value).  Only 
those  changes  in  the  productivity  of  labor  have  any  direct 
influence  upon  the  production  of  surplus  value  which  change 
the  value  of  labor  power  and  at  the  same  time  the  propor- 
tion of  necessary  labor  to  surplus  labor. 

INTENSIVE  PRODUCTION  THE  CAPITALIST  AIM. 

The  value  of  labor  power  cannot  be  changed  in  any 
other  way  than  by  altering  the  value  of  the  necessities, 
and  the  proportion  between  necessary  and  surplus  labor 
can  be  changed  (to  the  advantage  of  the  capitalist)  only 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  working  day  beyond  the  average, 
so  that  the  hours  of  surplus  labor  will  be  increased,  or  by 
a  reduction  of  the  necessary  labor  compared  to  the  sur- 
plus labor  while  the  working  day  remains  unchanged. 

Marx  calls  surplus  value  produced  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  working  day  beyond  the  average  absolute  surplus 
value.  Surplus  value  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  sur- 
plus labor  within  limits  of  the  average  working  day,  that 
is,  by  a  reduction  of  the  necessary  labor,  is  relative  sur- 
plus value.  The  production  of  relative  surplus  value  is 
the  typical  method  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the  capi- 
talist under  industrial  capitalism.* 
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IV. 
THE  PASSING  OF  CAPITALISM. 

"Marx,"  says  Boudin,  "based  his  Socialism  on  his  theory 
of  value — but  on  its  economic  results,  not  on  on  its  moral  ap- 
plication. .  .  .  The  law  of  value  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
capitalism  contains  within  itself,  according  to  Marx,  a  mass  of 
contradictions  which  lead  in  the  development  of  capitalist 
society  to  the  formation  of  a  series  of  antagonistic  elements 
which  must  ultimately  result  in  its  breakdown.  While  these 
contradictions  and  antagonisms  are  developed  by  the  same  eco- 
nomic process,  they  are  not  all  of  a  strictly  economic  nature 
and  may  have  results  of  what  is  usually  considered  a  moral 
character." 

The  two  chief  contraditions  of  capitalism  are:  First,  that 
in  promoting  the  concentration  and  centralization  of  capital 
and  wealth  it  entails  upon  society  as  a  whole  a  constantly 
diminishing  power  to  purchase  the  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced and  thus  becomes  an  intolerable  fetter  upon  production. 
Second,  that  in  its  natural  tendency  to  reduce  the  working  class 
to  a  bare  subsistence  level  it  prompts  that  class  to  an  increasing 
resistance  by  economic  and  political  organization. 

THE  BREAKDOWN. 

BY  WALTER  THOMAS  MILLS. 

1.  The  culmination  of  capitalism  will  involve  its 
collapse  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Capitalism  depends  upon  a  foreign  market  in 
which  to  sell  its  surplus  products.  The  culmination  of 
capitalism  will  make  all  markets  into  a  single  world  mar- 
ket and  make  an  end  of  the  foreign  market. 

(b)  Capitalism  depends  for  the  investment  of  its 
profits  upon  larger  and  larger  purchases  of  the  world's 
productive  property.  The  culmination  of  capitalism  will 
come  when  the  final  trust  shall  have  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  earth.  The  profits  cannot  then  be  rein- 
vested, and  the  profit  system  must  collapse. 

(c)  Capitalism  can  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
workers  shall  continue  to  consent  to  its  existence.  The 
culmination  of  capitalism  will  make  impossible  any  ra- 
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tional  provision  for  the  existence  of  the  working  class 
under  capitalism.  Without  the  consent  of  the  working 
class,  capitalism  must  collapse. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  benevolent  feudalism  as  the 
culmination  of  capitalism  will  be  impossible,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  Because  the  struggle  for  mastery  among  the  mas- 
ters will  continue  until  all  collapse. 

(b)  Because  of  the  impossibility  of  longer  conceal- 
ing the  infamous  nature  of  capitalistic  exploitation  from 
the  knowledge  of  those  exploited. 

(c)  Because  to  grant  satisfaction  to  the  present  de- 
sires of  the  workers  will  create  new  demands,  with  added 
power  to  enforce  them,  until  they  will  have  demanded  and 
obtained  all  there  is  of  the  earth  and  its  resources  for  all 
mankind.* 

THE    MISSION    OF   THE   PROLETARIAT. 

It  is  upon  the  proletariat — the  class  of  propertyless  work- 
ers, schooled,  disciplined  and  forced  into  associative  effort  by 
the  capitalist  process — it  is  upon  this  class  as  the  active,  con- 
scious factor  in  the  transformation  that  the  hope  of  Socialism 
rests.     This  position  is  thus  stated  by  Louis  B.  Boudin: 

The  bearer  of  the  Socialist  revolution  is  the  modern 
proletariat.  It  is  the  class  of  the  proletarians  that  has 
the  historic  mission  of  tearing  down  the  capitalist  system 
of  society.  Remember  well:  not  the  poor  man,  nor  the 
workingman,  but  the  proletarian,  is  going  to  do  this  work. 
There  were  poor  men  before,  so  were  there  workingmen.. 
But  they  were  not  proletarians.  So  may  there  be  poor- 
now,  and  even  poor  workingmen,  who  are  not  proletarians.. 
The  modern  proletarian  is  not  merely  a  poor  man,  nor  is 
he  necessarily  a  poor  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the- 
word.  Nor  is  he  merely  a  workingman,  although  he  is 
necessarily  one.  He  is  a  workingman — usually  poor  at 
that — under  peculiar  historic  conditions.  Those  condi- 
tions are  that  he  is  not  possessed  of  any  property,  that. 
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is,  the  only  property  that  counts  socially — means  of  pro- 
duction. By  reason  of  this  condition  he  is  placed  in  cer- 
tain social  relations,  both  as  to  his  own  kind  and  as  to 
his  social  betters,  as  well  as  to  the  social  machinery. 
Through  this  he  acquires  certain  characteristics  of  mind 
and  body,  a  certain  mentality  and  psychology  which  make 
him  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  historic  mission.  .    .    . 

While  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  growing  and  maturing 
in  the  working  class  this  class  evolves  a  new  ideology. 
Living  in  constant  struggle  with  the  capitalist  class  and 
capitalist  institutions  which  must  array  themselves  in 
the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  class,  the  work- 
ingman  learns  to  hate  these  institutions  and  the  whole 
ideology  of  the  capitalist  class.  Being  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  he  begins  to  think  for  himself,  to  form 
his  own  ideology.  But  every  ideology  must  have  its  base 
in  the  material  conditions  under  which  it  is  formed.  The 
new  ideology  is  based  on  and  is  the  reflection  of  the  new 
economic  forces,  the  socialized  means,  modes  and  methods 
of  production  and  distribution,  and  the  growing  collective 
control  over  them.    His  ideology  is  collectivism.  .   .   . 

As  the  same  time  the  working  class  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  economic  power  and  independence  in  the  sense 
that  it  takes  possession  of  more  and  more  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  diverts  to  itself, 
by  means  of  the  corporation  and  otherwise,  all  the  growth 
of  economic  activity,  the  capitalist  class  abdicates  its  func- 
tions— the  proper  functions  of  a  ruling  class — those  of  eco- 
nomic management,  into  the  hands  of  the  working  class. 
The  working  class  thus  not  only  becomes  revolutionary  in 
its  ideas,  desires  and  aspirations,  but  it  has  the  organized 
power  to  carry  the  revolution  into  effect,  and  is  fully 
equipped  to  take  hold  of  all  social  and  economic  activities 
and  functions  the  day  after  the  revolution  and  carry  them 
on  successfully* 


*"The  Theoretical  System  of  Karl  Marx,"  pp.  183,  228-29. 
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